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Significant 


A Shrewd Choice 
Of Specific Liberties 


GEORGE SOULE 
in “A Planned Society 


” 


What are the valid and enduring ele- 
ments of the original liberal creed? They 
center, of course, about the fulfillment of 
the individual. He needs room to grow, 
power to exercise his faculties, the ca- 
pacity to lead as rich and purposeful a 
life as possible. He must exercise reason 
and emotion in ordering his way of life: 
he must not be blindly restricted by arbi- 


trary authority imposed either in the 
interest of some minority group, or of 
some superstition that defies logic and 


conscience, or in no interest at all ex- 
cept that of stupid chance. He must be 
an active and participating member of 
society. 

And when these opportunities are de- 
manded, they must of necessity be de- 
manded not for one individual only or 
for a few, but for all. 

This sort of impulse is, however, 
common to more than liberals. Many who 
want the most radical changes in society 
will share it. And it requires, not merely 
freedom from the wrong kind of com- 
pulsion, but organization of life, both 
individual and social, about the right 
kind. Liberalism is not therefore a good 
word with which to describe it, since 
liberty implies merely the negative as- 
pect of the desired condition. 

What we want is not abstract Liberty, 
something that tends to keep the in- 
dividual and society at a dead center, but 
the exercise of a principle of growth 
which not only rejects and changes the 
stultifying factors which hamper the in- 
dividual, but accepts, coordinates and 
utilizes those which are beneficial. We 
need a shrewd choice of specific liberties, 
combined with a balanced system which 
will permit their fruitful exercise. 


Netther Will 
Any Other Millions 


CHANNING POLLOCK 
in The Reader’s Digest 

Once I owned a yacht. It taught me 
the futility of owning things. Nowadays, 
among my fifty valued possessions I don’t 
even include my canoe, but only my zest 
for that stirring challenge of a head wind 
and scudding clouds and a choppy sea, 
which can be mine on a tramp freighter 
or a ferry boat or in my neighbor’s dory. 

Arnold Bennett wrote of Bond Street 
and Fifth Avenue and the Rue de la Paix 
as “three streets containing nothing a 
wise man couldn’t do well without’. But 
no wise man can do without some of the 
words and thoughts that writers like 
Arnold Bennett leave behind them. 

Once in Vienna, shortly after the Armis- 
tice, I had fourteen million kronen in my 
pocket. My traveling companion twitted 
me on being a millionaire. 
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Sentiments 


a thousand- 
“put Austrian 


“Ves mal 


tossing 
kronen note to a beggar, 
millions won’t buy anything.” 

My companion was a distinguished sci- 
entist who had lived richly and achieved 
greatly. 

“Neither will any other millions”, 


said, 


he 
said, “Dollars, yes, by the hundreds. Or 
by thousands if you have tastes beyond 
eating and drinking and wearing. But 
millions? Millions, my friend, are always 
Austrian money.” 


A Cold 
Rejection Slip 


WittiaM H. LEACH 
Editor, Church Management 


I took an inventory 

The other day 

And found files were bulging 

With splendid material, 

I had promised publication. 

There is, you know, 

An economic depression. 

Advertising is hard to secure 

And preachers are not paying 
subscriptions, 

As promptly as they should. 

So the magazine is running 

Much smaller than I had planned, 

And this good material is on hand. 

So a lot of new writings which 

Come to the desk must be returned 

With rejection slips. 

I feel sorry for the men who 

Put personality into a sermon or article 

Which should have publication, 

And, all they get is a cold rejection slip. 


their 


But what can I do? 
I didn’t make the world. 
Nor did I start the depression. 


But if anybody has a story of how 
churches 

Can beat the depression, and pay the 
preacher 


What he deserves, 
T'll make room for that. 


LN. “LHe SaellS Siar 
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Shrouded Figures | 
Emotionless and Mute i 
J. A. HADFIELD | 


Why should we not simply aim ati 
happiness? 
The subjective experience of ae 


can never be a right ideal, because as 
soon aS we consciously seek it, it vanishes} 
“like the snowflake in the river”. | 

It is one of the many paradoxes off 
psychology that the pursuit of pleasure 
defeats its own purpose. We find happi- 
ness only when we do not directly seek 
it.-An analogy will make this clear. In| 
listening to music at a concert, we ex] 
perience pleasurable feelings only so long 
as our attention is directed towards thel 
music. But if, in order to increase our 
happiness, we give all our attention tal 
our subjective feeling of happiness, iti 
vanishes. A world in which everyone was 
absorbed with his own feelings would ul. 
timately be an asylum in which shrouded! 
figures sat emotionless and mute. The 
ideal sought must not be happiness itself, 
but must be conceived as having an in- 
trinsic value in itself quite apart fron 
the affective condition of happiness which 
it produces. In other words, the ideal 
must be the objective. So such ideals ag} 
beauty, art, virtue, and religion are sought 
for their own sake, and desired as having! 
an instrinsic and objective worth. 


Savages 
Abroad, at Home 


GEORGE PrirtT-RIvers 
in The Inquirer (London) 


“How did you find life among the 
Savages of New Guinea?’ Very much lik 
life among the savages at home... . 

We flatter ourselves that the relation 


magic rites of the savages is very small 
But in fact not only is there a relation || 


grown stronger with the appearance off 
Such sects as the Christian Scientists anc 
the advocates of New Thought. The in. 
ee of such cults on the material 


prayer, points only too clearly the con 
nection between modern religion and the} 
magic of the savage. | 

Our belief that one place is holier tharil| 
another; such as that a church is holies} 
than a street’ or that one man’s praye 
is more powerful than that of another) 
such as that a priest’s prayer will pro 
duce results more quickly than our own 
shows that we share the ideas of thal. 
Sayage with his sacred grove or moun) 
tain and his medicine man. 

Even when we flatter ourselves on ou 
machines and scientific inventions we da 
not realize that we are following the sama 
laws of development as control the Savage 
Just as a primitive man will throw away 
a stone knife and take to a steel one fan} 
sooner than he will change either a reli 
gious practice or a social custom, so wal 
continue to use the old prayer book asi 
well as the new flying machine and ta} 
feel awkward if we go to a function in| 


the wrong clothes. 
\ 


} 
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n Interval to Balance the Soul 


Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, President, discerning the times, calls upon The General Alliance in the annual 


meeting to “ Kneel in spirit and drop the burden” 


in order to secure strength for the journey, 


while her official colleagues report marvelous achievements for the year, in both 


O more inspiring or constructive 
meeting was held during Anni- 
versary Week in Boston this year 
than the annual business and pub- 

lic sessions of the General Alliance of Uni- 


tarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women on Wednesday, May 25. Not less 
valuable were the various department 


conferences during the week, which at- 
tracted large numbers of delegates. Ad- 
dresses by Dr. Aurelia H. Reinhardt, presi- 
dent of Mills college in Oakland, Calif., 
Dr. Berkeley B. Blake and Dr. Horace 
Westwood, supplemented by the char- 
acteristically thought-provoking annual 
address of the president, Mrs. Thomas G. 
Rees, made Wednesday’s meetings preg- 
nant with ideas to be taken back to the 
home churches. William HE. Zeuch of the 
First Church in Boston presided at the 
organ and a mixed chorus choir from that 
church assisted with the singing. Mrs. 
Rees conducted the morning devotional 
service, and in the afternoon the leader 
was Rey. Frank O. Holmes of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 

No business resolutions were submitted 
and there were no elections. Mrs. Rees 
expressed the belief that the ideal yearly 
meeting might profitably follow the advice 
of the old hymn, ‘“O rest beside the weary 
road and hear the angels sing”. 

“It should be a time not so much for 
the display of our accomplishments as an 
interval when we take account of stock 
and balance our souls’, she declared; “a 
time when we bivouac by the side of the 
road to gain strength for the journey and 
courage from each other—a day of happy 
comradeship; new trails opening; new 
friendships made. The world yearns for a 
peace which means the abandonment of 
war. It is also in dire need of a peace 
which means serenity of soul and com- 
mand of spirit because of a reliance on 
something higher than ourselves. 


Silence in Heaven 


“We take elaborately planned vacations 
~ when we can compass them or when neces- 
sity demands. Often they are harder to 
manage than our work. But it is possible 
to rest where you are—to rest today ! The 
-eamel kneels to unload. One may kneel 
in spirit and drop the burden. In the book 
of Revelations we are told, ‘there was 
silence in heaven for the space of half an 
hour’ What a wonderful time that must 
have been for the angels! No doubt in 


a 


spiritual gains and material welfare 


that brief interval they secured strength 
for centuries of effort. If we could but re- 
peat the experience today ! 

“IT have a notion that if all publicity 
could be stopped for a time—with busi- 
ness as usual in other respects—our legis- 
latures deprived of an audience, our 
radios stilled, intimate stories of petty 
crime (if any crime can be called petty) 
dropped in the deadly pit of oblivion, the 
raucous voices of our meddlers and crim- 
inals unable to gain the public hearing 
which feeds their life, we might go for- 
ward toward solving world problems. We 
give evil a host of tongues and our 
civilization seems not morally fit to cope 
with its inventions. We are the victims 
of our own cleverness. There is too much 
power in undisciplined hands. Perhaps 
out of such a silence might spring saner 
living and new leaders whose voices 
would echo around the world because they 
had the ring of fighting virtue.” 


Among the Heartbreaks 


Dr. Berkeley B. Blake pointed squarely 
at the pulpit in an address on “Our 
Churches’ Greatest Need”. 

“The responsibility for the failure of 


our churehes to make a_ satisfactory 
growth must be placed unequivocally 


upon the doorstep of our ministry’, he de- 
clared. “After all allowance for external 
handicaps has been made, the responsi- 
bility for our churches comes back at last 
to the ministry, and to the ministry alone. 

“No matter how fine a man may be, 
Nature may have omitted from the tal- 
ents which she conferred upon him those 
qualities of mind and heart which are a 
necessary part of the minister’s equip- 
ment. If all the universities and divinity 
schools of the country were to pool their 
resources, they still could not make a 
minister of such a man. For his sake and 
for the sake of the churches he should 
find some other calling. Today we have 
more ministers than we have pulpits. Un- 
fortunately for all concerned, too many 
of those out of pulpits are misfits in the 
ministry. 

“Among the heartbreaks of my admin- 
istrative work are those caused by the 
plights of men with university A.B.’s and 
Ph.D.’s, and with divinity school Th.B.’s 
and Th.D.’s, who have failed. They have 
failed simply because they have lacked 
that peculiar spark which their calling 


requires. All their other splendid quali- 
fications were not sufficient to compensate 
for its absence. On the other hand, one of 
our most promising younger ministers in 
the West can write no degrees of any 
kind after his name. Great as are his 
handicaps arising from the lack of a 
formal education, he is succeeding be- 
cause the divine spark of genius for his 
calling is in him. The task to which we 
must set ourselves is that of devising 
Ways and means by which young men who 
really have that spark may find their way 
into the ministry, while those who mis- 
takenly think they have it may discover 
their error.” 

Dr. Blake said that this task is not an 
impossible one. He suggested ways in 
which opportunity for determining his 
fitness or true liking for the ministry may 
be afforded a man in advance of entrance 
upon professional training. Work in the 
church school, the young people’s organ- 
izations, and the church proper consti- 
tute such an opportunity. If the conduct 
of the church school service, under com- 
petent supervision, be placed in the hands 
of the young people, certain boys will at 
length stand out as showing marked 
ability. The older boys showing real tal- 
ent should be invited occasionally to take 
part in the church service, and should be 
called upon to assist when the minister is 
absent. With the pulpit work, should go 
along the equally important pastoral work 
of the ministry. Through calling upon 
new families and following up absentees, 
teaching church school classes, and lead- 
ing groups in scouting and athletics, the 
boys could be introduced to the inner 
activities of the church life. 


“Tet Us Be Liberal” 


Alliance women who have been assist- 
ing Madame Paul Hyacinthe Loyson of 
Paris in her work of establishing libraries 
in the war-deyastated sections of France 
were cordial in their welcome to Madame 
Loyson when she was introduced for a 
brief message about her work, and to 
bring greetings from the Paris Alliance 
of which she is president. 

Speaking on “Far Horizons Are Call- 
ing—We Must Not Fail!” Dr. Horace 
Westwood exhorted his hearers to re 
member above everything else today that 
theirs is the liberal movement in religion. 

“Ours are liberal churches —at least 
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in name”, he said. “Well, let us be lib- 
eral. Let us practice economy if we must 
in non-essentials, but let us be more lib- 
eral than ever in those things that are 
essential. Liberal is a large word. Its most 
fitting Symbol is that of a measure filled 
to the brim and running over. It means 
largeness, breadth, depth and width of 
vision; generosity of outlook and en- 
deavor; richness and vastness of com- 
manding purpose. The balance of history 
is weighing our capacity for cooperative 
endeavor and united effort. It is not with- 
out reason that the cohesion of liberalism 
has been described as a rope of sand.” 

Dr. Westwood quoted the statement 
that the preaching missions conducted by 
the Laymen’s League are the greatest 
single factor in the integration of the two 
fellowships, Unitarian and Universalist. 
He gave briefly the history of these mis- 
sions, which are now ten years old, from 
their inception with Dr. William L. Sul- 
livan as the first mission preacher to the 
present time when they represent one of 
the major interests of the League. Dr. 
Westwood paid tribute to Dr. Sullivan’s 
contribution to the movement in resign- 
ing from his pulpit to become a mission 
preacher. “Whatever the future holds for 
the preaching missions, a debt of grati- 
tude which never can be measured or 
paid is owed to Dr. Sullivan’, he stated. 

The new cooperation between Unita- 
rians and Universalists through the mis- 
sions was reviewed by Dr. Westwood, who 
announced that, whereas it was in the 
beginning hard to persuade some of the 
churches to hold missions, it is now im- 
possible to supply the demand for them. 
“Some of the churches seemed to be afraid 
that too much enthusiasm for religion 
might be aroused”, he said. “Today we 
have next season fully booked, with de- 
mands for missions still coming in.” 

Dr. Westwood referred to the new 
preaching order in the liberal churches 
of which he bas long dreamed and the 
foundations of which are now being laid 
through committees appointed by the Uni- 


tarian and Universalist bodies, whose 
leaders have reacted favorably to the 


plan. The plan includes special prepara- 
tion, with a retreat under Dr. Sullivan at 
Senexet, and the fulfilment of each min- 
ister’s pledge to have at least one mis- 
sion a year. 

Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, president 
of Mills college and one of the _ out- 
standing Unitarian women in the country, 
was the speaker at the public meeting of 
the Alliance. Dr. Reinhardt discussed the 


subject: “Women’s Contribution to the 
Liberal Churches”. Under this heading 
she considered women’s contribution to 


the structure of the church and its work 
and to their stability, simplicity, sanity: 
her development of personal religion in 
her self and in service; to the socializa- 
tion of religion, to schoois for religious 
education, to spirituality, and as a syn- 
thetic influence. 

Of these contributions, that of being a 
synthetic influence Dr. Reinhardt con- 
siders one of the most important. “The 
world has been suffering from an over- 
division in the field of learning.” She gave 
as an example, “Women learned long ago 
that growth is a mysterious process. They 
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have inherited a method of synthetic 
action, and religion is the most synthetic 
thing the world has to do.” Woman had 
to be interested in the structure of the 
church from the beginning, she said. She 
was no specialist but she worked in all 
of the needed fields. The progressive work 
of the church is part of her inheritance 
and experience. By inheritance she has 
understanding. She must contribute this 
and also sympathy and honesty of ap- 
proach to the human problems that are 
part of the church’s program. 

In a generation which sometimes seems 
te have lost its balance, the quality of 
sanity is needed. No church can do with- 
out the influence of a quiet and serene 
mind to lift it from the pettiness which 
is a bar to the best in religion. Then, 
too, there would be less discussion of re- 
ligion if there was a proper development 
of personal religion in oneself and one’s 
service. 

Woman must be aware that the world 
in every field is moving out to think in 
groups, Dr. Reinhardt emphasized. The 
woman who fails to see the responsibility 
which is growing out of an increasingly 
socialized era will fail to contribute to 
religion one of the most important things. 
She also emphasized the contribution of 
spirituality. The men of old days had 
tasks that let them be quiet. It was the 
shepherd who saw strange things in the 
skies and not the military man. Woman 
equally with man has the power of con- 
templating the eternal values. Woman 
ought to keep her mind sensitive to the 
world. 


Remarkable Treasurer’s Report 


Miss Louise Brown’s annual report as 
treasurer was received with rejoicing. “As 
a whole our balance is somewhat larger 
than last year’, she reported. “Our ma- 
terial welfare has increased. Our figures 
do not show depression. Our income has 
not been cut. Our salaries have not been 
reduced. Our interest rate has increased 
from 4 8/10 per cent. last year to 5 2/10 


per cent. this year. Some investments 
haye been changed. Only three have 


passed their dividend and only one divi- 
dend has been reduced.” 

The appeal made at the last annual 
meeting for growth in membership has 
not been met, although 151 branches have 
made real gains. Miss Brown explained 
that when a large reduction in numbers 
occurs in one district, the result is the 
loss of a director, which is a serious 
handicap to the central organization. She 
thanked the branches through their dele- 
gates for so generously responding to the 
year’s appeals which were oversubscribed 
by about $1,000. 

While the audience remained standing, 
Miss Brown read the new names on the 
memorial list, about thirty in number. 

A quick glimpse over departmental ac- 
complishments was given in the annual re- 
port of Miss Bertha Langmaid, secretary. 
More extended information in these fields 
was brought out at the series of depart- 
mental conferences which were scattered 
through the week. Greater activity in the 
branches and committees and increased 
cooperation between members and _ A\l- 
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liance headquarters were reported by 
Miss Langmaid. During the year 3,525 
visitors at headquarters have been re- 
corded. The resignation of Rev. Minna C. 
3udlong, field secretary, to become hostess 
at the Unitarian Rest House in Stow, 
Mass., was mentioned with regret. High 
tribute was paid by Miss Langmaid to 
the devoted service which Mrs. Budlong 
has given the Alliance in her nine years 
as field secretary. 

Changes among officers and directors 
were announced as follows: the resigna- 
tion of Mrs. Earl M. Wilbur of Berkeley, 
Calif., and Mrs. George Gilmour of 
Denver, Colo., as vice-presidents and the 
election of Mrs. H. L. Burleson as vice- 
president on the Pacific Coast; the resig- 
nations of Mrs. Francis P. Daniels of 
New Hampshire, Mrs. Gertrude P. Ashley 
of Massachusetts, Mrs. Charles Gardner 
and Mrs. Newton P. Leonard of Rhode 


Island as directors, and the election of 
Mrs. Frederick W. Crombie of Rhode 


Island, the vacancies filled by the execu- 
tive board. A total of 388 branches was 
reported. 

Tribute was paid by Miss Langmaid 
to the memory of Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, 
one of the founders of the Alliance, whose 
death occurred August 21. 


Miss Langmaid referred to the follow- | 


ing in mentioning a few of the accomplish- 
ments in the various departments: The 
Post Office Mission has had 2,100 new re- 
quests for sermons as the result of co- 
operative advertising; the branches have 
oversubscribed the fifteen appeals placed 
before them; emphasis has been laid by 
the social service committee on work for 
world peace; the evening branches have 
grown in strength; liberals in fifteen 
other countries have been assisted and 
2,500 copies of each edition of The Inter- 
national News Sheet have been distrib- 
uted; the work of the Cheerful Letter 
Exchange has grown and its libraries 


have increased in size and number; the) 


fellowship list includes 729 distributed 
among 156 branches; forty young people 
in DWngland have asked the Friendly 
Links Committee for links ; student groups 
in college towns in five states have been 


aided by the College Centers committee ; I 


eight new Junior Alliance groups have 


been formed; the religious education'|}) 
committee chairman has filled many 


speaking engagements, among them talks 


before parent-teacher groups; a circula-. } 
tion of 936 has been reported by the lend- 
ing library committee; the finance com-| 


mittee has performed its usual valuable 


service. Greetings were received from the) 


Unitarian church in Prague, which has 
been celebrating 
The British League also sent greetings 
to the General Alliance in America. A 


message of greeting was voted to all lib- | 


eral religious groups in other lands. 
The Post Office Mission and Cheerful 


Letter Exchange will benefit from the col- 


lection taken at the morning session, 
which amounted to $312.20. The ecre- 
dential committee reported accredited) 


delegates numbering 454, representing 181 |) 
branches, fifteen states and one Canadian fj 


province. 


its tenth anniversary. ] 
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Youth Would Do Their Full World Duty 


Annual meeting of Young People’s Rel 


igious Union concentrated on the obligation to produce leaders 


who will be devoted and consecrated, in their spiritual freedom, to the highest and finest 


HE major thought in the mind of 
modern youth was brought out by 
all the speakers at the various meet- 
ings held under the auspices of the 


Young People’s Religious Union during 
May Meéetings. 
One theme could be heard above all 


others—Youth sharing in the life of the 
world. The effect of the themes was 
modern in fact, but quite unlike modern 
musical composition in construction. The 
theme completely stirred the auditors. 

In previous years listeners might have 
heard discussion of expansion, coopera- 
tion with other groups in our church, and 
relations with other churches. This year 
it was assumed that the Y. P. R. U. 
would grow and expand, that it was an 
integral part of the Unitarian Fellowship 
and that along with the other denomina- 
tional bodies a closer cooperation would 
be forthcoming with groups in other lib- 
eral denominations. 


The President’s Address 


Youth is growing up and wishes to de- 
velop international brotherhood with 
world peace as the result. Youth is anx- 
ious to find its way toward an intensive 
and unbiassed study of modern, social and 
economic conditions, hoping to aid in 
bettering man’s lot in life. Youth is learn- 
ing the importance of a directed evolu- 
tion such as Dr. Dodson spoke of in his 
Anniversary Sermon. 

Tuesday night in Arlington Street 
Chureh the Y. P. R. U.’s share in the 
week’s meetings was opened with 
dresses by Dana McLean Greeley, presi- 
dent, and Prof. Harold EK. B. Speight of 
Dartmouth College. 

Mr. Greeley explained the purpose of the 
meeting. “You seldom have an opportunity 
to learn of the scope and achievements of 
our organization. This public meeting is 
to better acquaint you with what your 
young people are doing and what they 
are thinking, to give you a consciousness 
of a youth movement that is by no means 
perfect, that is indeed quite aware of 
many of its limitations, but that is, never- 
theless. idealistic, and that is striving, 
with its roots buried in firm and rich soil, 
to reach out into the lights of truth and 
service,—to grow and gather strength in 
the realization of its spiritual and social 
obligations.” 

In expressing the national and world 
fellowship of the young people, Mr. 
Greeley spoke of the cooperation with the 
Universalist Y. P. C. U., the Congrega- 
tionalist young people (especially those 
who attend the Congregational weeks at 
Star Island) and_ the International 
Bureau for Young People in Leyden, Hol- 
land. Of youth’s realization of its social 
responsibility, the speaker said, “We try 
to carry out a social service program on 
a wide seale, and to keep our constituency 
intelligently informed on social and politi- 
cal issues of the day. We have a Labor 
Committee, a Pre-voting Education Com- 
mittee, and an International Relations 


ad-* 


values in a comprehensive social order 


Committee. This year for the second time 
we are sponsoring a Peace Caravan, in 
cooperation with the American Friends 
Service Committee. Thus we attempt to 
fulfill the purposes of our organization: 
To foster the religious life; To bring the 
young people of the Unitarian churches 
into closer relationship with one another; 
To put into practice such principles of life 
and duty as tend to uplift mankind. We 
are trying to take hold, with a firm grasp, 
of the problems that face us as the Youth 
of a Liberal Movement. 


Registered 


In Anniversary Week 


No leadership is worthy of recognition 
which does not feel deeply and reverently 
the weight of its moral imperative. 

—Simeon HE. Cozad. 


We are moving out of a competitive into 

a cooperative society, but our modes of 

legal and political thought have been 
moulded on the old competitive order. 
—Roscoe Pound. 


In leaving Russia, I was leaving a land 
where I was wanted but not needed; in 
returning to America, I was coming to a 
land where I was needed but not wanted. 

—H. W. L. Dana. 


The world needs leadership—such lead- 
ership as liberal cooperation can give it. 
—Roger F. Etez. 


Wherever and whenever in the cause of 
human history men have come together to 
counsel a forward step, they have but put 
in new form and phrase the first right of 
man, the right to be free. 

—Herbert C. Parsons. 

Let the church take its place in no 
man’s land; in that position it may be 
assailed by both sides, but in the end the 
justice and righteousness for which it 
stands will be consummated. 

—Olarence EH. Pickett. 


Because a minister’s primary function 
is the progress and welfare of his congre- 
gation, his preaching must be designed to 
build up and confirm hope and courage, 
to remove fears and unholy hatreds, to 
awaken and enrich the mind, to sweeten 
and purify the emotions and to aid people 
to meet life intelligently and valiantly. 

—Frederick R. Griffin. 


“The youth movement would stamp in- 
delibly upon the minds and souls of the 
coming generation the consciousness that 
freedom is significant not as freedom 
from, but as freedom for,—that liberal 
religion represents not exemption from 
participation in church life, but a new zeal 
in the quest of the spirit. It represents an 
urge toward more religion and more life, 
—a consecration to the highest and finest 
spiritual values.” 

Professor Speight through his college 


work has observed the same ideas and 
purposes in the minds of his students, as 
those described by Mr. Greeley. He spoke 
of the great gap between the young and 
the old and urged a necessary coordina- 
tion between youthful ambition, enthu- 
siasm, energy, and the practical wisdom 
and caution of age. He felt that such 
union would bring forth great good to 


the world and that in particular the 
young would be led to a more abundant 
life. 


Dr. Speight laid great emphasis on the 
participation of young people all over the 
world in fraternal fellowship. In closing 
he said: “By now we have perhaps for- 
gotten that we met tonight with a self- 
conscious distinction between old and 
young, to interpret the young to the old 
or the old to the young. By now, in the 
face of such a task as religion lays upon 
us, calling out all youth’s courage and 
energy, all the wisdom and stability of 
age. We can join in a common aspiration, 
a common resolution, a common prayer. 
It finds striking expression in a_ very 
modern play which was written a long 
time ago by a Greek playwright, Aris- 
tophanes by name: 


“From the murmur of suspicion and_ the 

subtlety with which we vex one another, 

Give us rest. 

Make a new beginning; 

Mingle again the kindred of the nations in the 
alchemy of love, 

And with finer essence of forbearance 
and forgiveness 


Temper our mind.” 


Review of Year; Officers 


The vesper service on Wednesday after- 
noon was led by the Y. P. R. U. with 
John Morton of Bernardston, Mass., con- 
ducting the service, Mary Dennison of 
Framingham, Mass., the incoming secre- 
tary, giving the prayer, and Roger 
Hamilton of Worcester, Mass., the sermon. 

The annual business meeting was held 
in the First Unitarian Church, Worcester, 
Mass. At the banquet preceding the meet- 
ing, Dana Greeley presided. Dr. Maxwell 
Savage of Worcester, Mass. and Rey. 
Arthur L. Agnew of Belfast, Ireland, 
spoke. A devotional service was conducted 
by Rev. Edward W. McGlenen who spoke 
of his friendships in the Y. P. R. U. and 
the opportunity for members to find last- 
ing values in contacts made through par- 
ticipation in Y. P. R. U. work. 

The new Young People’s Hymn and 
Service book was used for the first time 
in this service. This book has been issued 
in a temporary form with the idea of 
revising and adding to it before it is 
published. It is a compilation of services 
used at Star Island, Hanska, Minn., the 
Dunes Camp, Big Pines, Calif., and other 
Y. P. R. U. conferences and meetings. 

The report of President Greeley 
viewed the work of the whole organiza- 
during the past year. Several new 
have been formed in churches 


some 


re- 


tion 
groups 
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where there have been no distinct young 
people’s societies in the past. Field Sec- 
retary Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., 
visited groups in the South, the West, 
and Canada on an extended trip. Nearly 
every member group has been visited dur- 
ing the year. 

The committee established this year to 
confer and cooperate with the Univer- 
salist Y. P. GC. U. has planned many joint 
endeavors. 

One hundred and forty-three societies 
paid affiliation dues in the past year. 

Resolutions were passed on the follow- 
ing subjects: 

1. It was hoped that the Young People’s 
Section could meet with the International 
Gongress of Religious Liberals at the next 
meeting of the Congress. 

2. The meeting endorsed 
Church of America. 

3. Greetings were sent to the Y. P. C. U. 
and the Y. P. R. U. expressed its desire 
to further Universalist-Unitarian coopera- 
tion. 

4. Gratitude was expressed to Elizabeth 
Hall, retiring secretary, and William B. 
Rice, retiring treasurer, for their serv- 
1CGS= LOMLNCM YS ase tale 

5. The Union gratefully acknowledged 
the vision and devotion of the ministers 
in making possible the profound services 
of liberal religion. 

6. For the sustained interest and gen- 
erosity of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, gratitude was expressed. 

7. A like resolution to the General Al- 
lianee for its kindness and generosity in 
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supporting the young people’s work, was 
passed. 

8. The friendship and cordial coopera- 
tion of the Laymen’s League were the sub- 
jects of a resolution of appreciation. 

The following officers were elected (for 
one year) : President, Dana MclL. Greeley, 
Cambridge, Mass.: secretary, Mary Den- 
nison, Framingham Center, Mass.; treas- 
urer, C. Melville Chase, Jr., Dorchester, 
Mass. ; vice-presidents : John Booth, Hamil- 
ton, Ont.; Bertha Finger, Louisville, Ky. ; 
Marion Fisher, Atlanta, Ga.; John C. 
Hansen, South Boston, Mass.; Arthur J. 
Horn, Berkeley, Calif.; Charles ©. Lueck- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo.; Horace B. Robinson, 
Montclair, N.J.; Howard H. Searles, Marl- 
borough, Mass.; John FI. Taylor, Ithaca, 


N.Y.; Albert N. Webster, Lexington, 
Mass.; directors (to fill vacancies for one 
year): A. Lathrop Starkweather, Mont- 
clair, N.J.; Pauline BH. Wood, Woburn, 


Mass.: directors (for three years): John 
Brigham, Concord, Mass.; Violet Corbin, 
Denver, Colo.; Harriet Daboll, Syracuse, 
N.Y.; Elizabeth L. Kennedy, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass.; Ralph Lasselle, Westborough, 
Mass.; Sydney Robinson, San Diego, 
Calif.; directors from federations (for 
one year) : Bay Shore Federation, Robert 
Carswell, Hingham, Mass.; Channing Fed- 
eration, Theodore T. Martin, New Bed 
ford, Mass.; Essex Federation, Alice Tarr, 
Marblehead, Mass.; Greater Boston Fed- 
eration, Dane Wells, Needham, Mass.; 
North Middlesex Federation, Persis Ban- 
croft, Nashua, N.H.; Worcester Federa- 
tion, Winthrop Lear, Leominster, Mass. 


Aim of Art in Religion 


Guild in annual meeting learns from Prof. M. J. Bailey that every value 
in life is rooted in feeling, and the artist is the creator of perfect 
order for inspiration—Officers chosen 


T the annual meeting of the Reli- 
aN gious Arts Guild, held in the 
Hdward Everett Hale Chapel of the 
First Church in Boston, Mass., Tuesday 
evening, May 24, Prof. Mervyn J. Bailey, 
lecturer in the fine arts at Boston Uni- 
versity, spoke on “The Use and Interpre- 
tation of Great Paintings in the Teach- 
ing of Religion”, and illustrated his ex- 
planations with lantern slides. 


Professor Bailey said that the religious 
life is a life of emotions; that every 
value in life is rooted in feeling, and 
that while perfect order is not attainable 
in the world, it is attainable in art. In 
art, aS in religion, the chief aim is the 
creation of such order. The Protestant 
churehes made a great mistake when they 
tried to establish their ideals on a basis 
of abstractions. During periods when reli- 
gion has been a vital force, artists have 
reflected religion in their works. These 


are the works of art which inspire, and. 


which should be used in our chureh 
schools. 

The first picture shown by Professor 
Bailey was that of a statue of the 


Buddha, demonstrating the characteristics 
of divinity: permanence, changelessness, 
infinite repose. Such qualities have been 


depicted by but few artists, and their 
works, above all, should be introduced into 
religious teaching. 

One of the foremost of the great artists 
is Giotto. The messenger, for example, in 
his “Annunciation”, is a figure of strength 
and dignity, as is also that of the Virgin. 
Pietro della Francesca likewise had the 
ability to express such qualities. In con- 
trast to the paintings of later periods the 
Madonnas of these men are not young, 
girlish figures, but strong women of ma- 
turity and serenity. Andrea Mantegna’'s 
“Crucifixion” presents Christ in a quiet, 
restful attitude, like that of the God 
Father in Van Dyke’s great altar-piece in 
Ghent. 

AS we absorb emotional attitudes from 
those about us, so are we influenced by 
the pictures with which we surround our- 
Selves. It is therefore essential that we 
choose works of art that express the char- 
acteristics we value most highly; that 
will stimulate our thoughts and guide 
them into paths of dignified strength and 
serenity. In Van der Heyden’s picture of 
the Madonna and child, the adoring figure 
is that of a man of the world whose face 
and bearing command respect, and who 
is worthy of imitation. Diirer’s four 
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apostles are men of character, worthy | 
servants of God. The greatest of all inter- 
preters of human emotions is Rembrandt. 
His faces suggest the mystery of the 
human soul; while Giovanni Bellini, one | 
of the most appealing of all painters, gives | 
us the beauty of serenity rather than of 
mystery. 

Michelangelo, in his ‘Jeremiah” in the 
Sistine Chapel, symbolizes humanity’s 
fruitless meditation upon its fate. The 
Christian world can share even in such 
feeling. The artist’s heroic statue of) 
Moses breathes such intense power as 
was never suggested before or since 
here is depicted a true servant of God,) 
and if such a strong man gave him-) 
self to the service of God, how can weaker 
men help doing so? Michelangelo is an> 
artist who inspires and _ ennobles; 
strength of character and quiet repose) 
pervade his works. Both his “Madonna, 
and Child’ and his “Pieta” embody this! 
rare strength and loveliness; they are 
miracles in art. Another of the great is | 
Leonardo da Vinci, whose works are filled. 
with the deepest and loftiest emotions. 

Quite different is Rafael, the world’s 
dearest painter. His lovable Madonnas. 
and adorable children are always delicate } 
and beautiful, with physical appeal. A> 
Bellini Madonna is almost dangerously | 
seductive in her physical beauty, and in 
Murillo’s paintings the Madonna has lost 
her grandeur, and we search in vain for 
the majestic calm and power found in 
earlier masters. The examples chosen 
from the works of Corregio, Guido Reni, 
and Bouguereau lack vigor and repose. 
It is sad to think of children going to) 
church to see such sentimentality, such | 
upturning of eyes, such utter lack of] 
strength and sturdiness. 

What of contemporary art? It is not 
adequately expressive of religious feeling. |} 
The few modern religious pictures shown, 

| 


although well-known and only too often 
on display, demonstrate utter inadequacy 
even where the execution was most beau- 
tiful. If education is to be achieved 
through the medium of art, the objects 
presented must express the highest in} 
life. We must seek for qualities worthy] 
of imitation, avoiding pictures which 
although full of personal appeal empha- 
size the softer, weaker side of life. 

The lecture was followed by discussion. | 
Announcement was made that the Guild 
expects to print and distribute at oncelf| 
a list of music for junior choirs, and tol} 
enlarge and revise very soon its list of 
“Anthems for Use in Liberal Ghurches”.. 

The officers chosen for the coming year | 
are: President, Rev. Frank O. Holmes of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.; vice-president, Rey.|]} 
Von Ogden Vogt of Chicago, Ill.; secre- 
tary, Waldemar H. Ritter of Brookline, 
Mass.; treasurer, Miss Helen J. Destemps: 
of Newton Centre, Mass. ; directors, Rey. 
Ralph HE. Bailey of Cambridge, Mass..|| 
Rey. Hdward P. Daniels of Concord,} 
Mass., Rev. Harvey Loy of Rutherford, 
N.J., Rev. Bugene R. Shippen of Winte 
Park, Fla., Rev. Vincent B. Silliman off 
Portland, Me., Rey. Walter Swisher o0 
Wellesley Hills, Mass.; and Mrs. Charles! 
F. Whiting of Cambridge, Mass. 
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America and the Spiritual Frontier: 


Men Need and Will Follow the Vision 


President Aurelia H. Reinhardt delivers the Ware Lecture 


HK Ware Lecture, established in 
honor of the distinguished services 
of three generations of the Ware 

family to the cause of pure Christianity, 

Was given this year, Wednesday evening, 

May 25, at the Arlington Street Church. 

3oston, Mass., by Dr. Aurelia Henry 

Reinhardt, president of Mills College, 

Whose subject was, “America and the 

Spiritual Frontier”. 

Dr. Reinhardt said, “Men need a vision 
of God, that they may cease summing up 
their human capacity and interest in 
terms of material things acquired. They 
need this vision beeause they will follow it, 
be it matter or spirit, be it deity or devil, 
or be it, as our naturalists urge, a vision 
of themselves.” The speaker, after re- 
viewing what she called, “Humanity in 
America actually and spiritually on the 
march”, spoke of the expanding frontiers. 
She said, “The frontier asked chiefly a 
stout heart, a firm hand, and a sturdy 
faith in the individual.” The colonists 
had their exceedingly complex problems: 


difficulties with soil and climate, hos- 
tilities with the Indians, encroachments 
of Huropean neighbors. But all these 


troubles developed loyalty of no ordinary 
kind. Also they developed an independ- 
ence, which expressed itself in their re- 
ligious life. 


But for ‘These— 


“Phe far-flung line of habitation for 
many a long decade would have been 


lonelier, but for the independent Baptist 
farmer-preacher who plowed on Saturday, 
and preached on Sunday, who shared 
what he possessed, and strove to build a 
house of God wherever a few children of 
the Father were clearing the wilderness. 
Frontier grouping would have been even 
more cut off from older centuries of civili- 
gation if Wesley's circuit riders had not 
brought out an idea of central super- 
vision and authority, and built bridges 
of loyalty from old altars to new. Highly 
important to all the western continent is 
it, that schools and colleges would haye 

vaited years to be built had not the enter- 
prise and unselfishness of Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists built and taught, 
preached and shared through many lean 
eras. 

“Phe isolation of frontier life demanded 
certain characteristics in its developing 
institutions ; and those institutions in turn 
perpetuated among the people the quali- 
ties originally given. Craving for com- 
panionship and the lack of special workers 
in any occupation made a social occasion 
of chapel building and of church attend- 
‘ance. The lack of libraries, of theaters, 
of any kind of recreation, made preach- 
ing that was dramatic, and political dis- 
cussion that was exciting, welcome diver- 
sions. The revival came into being partly 
because itinerant preachers were the only 
preachers in many communities, and 
partly because it is more entertaining to 
be deeply moved than it is to be logically 
convinced. For a century the camp-meet- 
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ing instead of the quiet prayer and 
learned sermon was effective religious ap- 
proach. The toreh-light procession instead 
of scholarly argument was the successful 
and popular political method. It is easy 
to see that such religious expression was 
not intellectual and such political pag- 
eantry unstatesmanlike, but intellectuality 
and statesmanship would rarely be vigor- 
ous enough to grow strongly in this pic- 
turesque, shifting scene. It has gone on 
honestly in the name of liberty, as well 
as in the name of salvation. To refuse to 
recognize it, is to refuse recognition to an 
historic truth. To wish it had been other- 
wise is idle, wishful thinking. 

“Is religion incomparable with modern 
science, our student has asked? Certainly 
the discoveries of modern science have 
narrowed the sphere of direct divine re- 
sponsibility and influence as long con: 
ceived by Christians. With comprehension 
of law, there passed the need of inter- 


vening supernatural agencies. ‘The dis- 
fant stars, their motions, relations, in- 


fluences, and constitution, were first suc- 
cessfully analyzed by man as he acquired 
scientific method. Then, he looked more 
boldly at the earth, so long the mysterious 
and much-to-be-reverenced mother of all 
things; the knowledge he acquired of her 


and her ways he gathered into systems 


of geology and geography and _ physiog- 
raphy. Then life and living things he 


studied. plant and animal, and other sys- 
tems of knowledge he added, classifica- 


tions of botany and ichthyology, zoology 
and ethnology. Last, he looked objec- 
tively at living man, the fellow-creature 
of all living things; man’s structure, 


organs, and habits became the center of 
the scientist’s interest and in this long- 
delayed inquiry concerning himself, the 
scientist became physiologist and anato- 
mist. Finally there lay under his hand for 
study the very mind itself, that attribute 
of man that had long been pre-empted by 


the philosopher, the metaphysician. So 
man as scientist ‘comes full circle’ and 


meets the philosopher at work. 

“™M™he psychologist, more than any other 
scientist, has tended to find within man’s 
mind an explanation for the processes of 
religion and has denied to the experiences 
of religion the quality of reality. 

“Tt is the psychologist, dealing with the 
mind and its fruits, that casts most doubt 
on the objectivity of religious phenomena. 
A refutation of religion as subjectivism 
was made by Charles A. Bennett to the 
psychologists in his Lowell lectures in 
this city two years ago, from which I 
should like to quote. The psychologists, 
Freud, Adler, and others, fall into the 
error of proof by the use of symbols: ‘The 
mind is not a place; the conscious and 
subconscious are not. two places or two 
parts; there is potential unity in mind; 


Other reports of the May 
Meetings will be found on pages 
377-380. 
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division comes from divided attention.’ 
In religious experience, ‘The mind is uni- 
fied because it addresses itself to an ob- 
ject which is common object to the con- 
Scious and subconscious. . . . Subjectivism 
is intolerable both emotionally and prac- 
tically, because it reduces life to a solil- 
oquy, and because man suffocates within 
the wall of self. ‘We pay tribute to the 
achievement of the pioneer, the sea cap- 
tain, the mountain climber, who measured 
themselves against nature and have not 
been found wanting. Religion has a 
more searching test than nature. Divine 
scrutiny is inescapable. . . . Subjectivism 
fails to see that only the most outer can 
satisfy the most inner. The metaphysical 
pretensions of religion are the most im- 
portant thing about it... . I reject all at- 
tempt to hand over religion to anthropol- 
ogy or psychology.’ We are grateful for 
this philosopher’s defense of religion from 
the assaults of some scientists. 


Toward Religious Thinking 


“Harry Elmer Barnes, like H. UL. 
Mencken, is so zealous to clear the uni- 
versal stage of all but human actors, 


that he outlines a kind of gigantic Piran- 
dello play with Innumerable Characters 


in Search of an Author. No one claims 
that these interested authors lack the 


right so to conceive the drama of human- 
ity if they must, but for one who rests 
all his hope on science, there is an un- 
warranted authority in his warning that 
‘it is sacrilegious and impious to search 
for God’; that ‘there is no possibility of 
discovering God in the personality of any 
human being’; that ‘today in the light of 
physics and physical chemistry we can 
no lenger demonstrate the fact of ulti- 
mate causations’. 

“Surely, students may find today clear- 
eyed and reverent scientists to lead them 
toward religious thinking. Scientists find 
the measurable a path to the immeasur- 
able, and say with Julian Huxley that 
God will alter, grow, and expand to the 
mind of man, ‘compounded of the hard 
facts of soulless nature and the spiritual 
and intellectual aspirations of man, the 
two organized into a single whole by the 
organizing power of the human mind’, 

“Already has our brief account of the 
attitude of modern science brought us 
to modern philosophy and its con- 
templation of science in its relation 
to religion. Modern philosophers vary as 
do the scientists, but like them many 
bring back a positive answer. That reli- 
gion is an attribute of man. As the physi- 
cists journeyed through outer space and 
rested in the metaphysical, so the philoso- 
phers, beginning with abstract thought 
without and beyond, come back to earth 
and man for the living here and now. 

“Patiently Canon Streeter, seeking for 
a reality in philosophy and theology, as 
alive as the physicist finds the atom, re- 
ports that the real, though alive, cannot 
be welghed and measured. If it could, all 
art as well as religion would be nil. In 
his patient effort to define God in terms 
of reality, he finds that the highest reality 
has the characteristic of personality, and 
God therefore becomes the highest truth 
and goodness that man can conceive, en- 
dowed with personality.” 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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Good in Everything 


ND GOOD IN EVERYTHING! The great 
A Bard found sermons in stones and made 
sweet the uses of adversity. Were he con- 
templating this present scene, what glory he could 
add to his immortality by dramatizing the epic 
of an economic period which comes to its end and 
ushers in a better. 

Tt was the sense for literary art as well as simple 
justice that only yesterday moved a man of high 
intelligence in the market-place—which is a rare 
attribute in any part of the commercial world— 
to say that he wished the revelations of unbeliev- 
ably crooked business and banking, and of the 
aiding and abetting of high crimes among specu- 
lators by the loose rules of the stock exchanges, 
would continue until all the people were so in- 
formed and so angry that some good would come 
for profound and lasting change. 

That man will probably see his wish come true; 
we are hoping with him. He was at pains to say, 
with abundant knowledge from intimate experi- 
ence, these things in the press which are now 
shocking us mute have been common financial prac- 
tice for years. Men in a proportion too large for 
us to believe until now have been doing exactly 
the sort of criminal business with other people’s 
money that we witness in the case of Kreuger and 
his fiscal representatives in nearly every land, in- 
cluding our own country where a house of once 
ereat reputation at best carelessly led Kreuger 
customers into losses of hundreds of millions. 

Now this, we repeat, has been a common practice 
in the market; perhaps it has always been present 
where money exchanges have existed. Certainly 
we know once and for all that men who conduct 
investment houses are on the rack, and the good 
among them must bear the terrible reproach which 
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belongs to the multitude of evil ones until the 
whole atmosphere is cleared and a new system 
is devised which will make the gargantuan and 


calamitous dishonesty more difficult if not im- | 


possible. 
Certain it is that these horrible disclosures, now 
continuing two years and eight months, and grow- 


ing worse each day, have made an impression that | 


is burned and seared in the conscience of hundreds 
of thousands of intelligent men and women. Some- 


thing has happened to our souls. A new sense of | 
values has been born. Before this period came, we | 
paid little heed to vast debauches of the people’s | 
money by railroad manipulators, fiduciary agents, | 


stock promoters, corrupt lobbyists and politicians. 
Our quick was covered with a thick skin. We were 


dull, almost dumb about the ethics of money. It | 
may be we, too, played the game. Then came panic, || 


ruin, despair. 


In these many agonizing months we have had | 


it poured into our minds and souls that the 
greatest wrong of the age has been committed. We 


are rubbed raw. The feeling of having been wan- | 
tonly cheated is almost livid. We have lost con- | 
fidence in the fiscal leadership in America. That | 
is a terrible thing for a Christian journal to say; | 
it is said with no resentment but with a sickening — 


sorrow in the presence of the millions who have 
lost their savings, their homes, their daily bread, 
and their peace for ever and ever. 


The laws gave free course to the exploiting 


robbers. Our desire is not first the punishment of 
evildoers but a realization by everybody of what 


has been done and a determination by everybody | 


that it shall not happen again. Let the sin we 
suffer burn in deeper, until we make it unforget- 
table. Like war, this money business has come to 
the seat of common judgment, and it is condemned 
for its practices which have been more disastrous 
and continuous than war, horrible as war is, has 
ever been, or could be. While the men and their 
wickedness are paraded across the first page of 
our daily paper, it will be good for us to get some 
kind of unity out of this colossal débacle, knowing 
the knaves for what they are, and separating the 


righteous men for what they are, and setting all | 
of them in their proper places in the drama which |} 


marks the end of an era. 
This drama is, in fact, a major tragedy in his- 


tory. It comforts (while the catastrophe mocks) |} 


that we human beings do have a quality of moral- 


ity, born of the spirit of religion, which comes | 
alive on new high levels after such an experience | 
as this. We see the play of these forces. It mav be, | 


as our discerning business friend said, that we 
need more revelations of the crimes of trusted and 


even honored men before we come to a compelling | 
realization of how ghastly is this world which we. 
have made. Such revelations will continue, we be- | 


lieve, and out of them, as well as all the other 
factors some of which have nothing to do with 
crooked uses of our money by men in places of 
economic power, will issue a new and better life 


be possible for the multitudes (who are our 


brethren) to be despoiled and degraded and] 


destroyed. 


| 


and a new and better order in which it will not | 
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Here is Inconsistency 


NE DOES NOT have to be a wizard in eco- 
nomics to know that there is something 
wrong about the wonderful story of the re- 

habilitation of Great Britain, by virtue of chang- 
ing its monetary standard and raising its tariff. 
We simply will not believe that the high-pressure 
publicity is sound; we are not going to get elated 
over something as inconsistent as a newly stabilized 
government on its way to glorious prosperity and 
a steady increase in unemployment. 

Latest official figures available, issued about 
May 1, show that the total number of men and 
women without work is 2,652,181. There was an 
increase in the number of registered unemployed 
in a little more than a month, from March 21 to 
April 25, of 84,849. The industries showing in- 
creases in unemployment include coal-mining, 
cotton, wool, jute, hosiery, textile bleaching and 
finishing, iron and steel manufacture, general en- 
gineering, dock and harbor service. There has been 
a slight “seasonal” improvement in building, 
tailoring, and distributive trades. 

Of course, it is possible temporarily for a mere 
government to be financially solid while a vast 
number of its citizens or subjects suffer and starve. 
But a nation and its people are, all in all, one and 
the same. Great Britain as a nation and a com- 
monwealth is no better off than she has been; it is 
our duty to say so. 


Event in Journalism 


N ANNOUNCEMENT of first-rate impor- 
AN tance in journalism is that The World 
Tomorrow, beginning in September, will go 
from a monthly to a weekly basis. This periodical 
is in all things courageously excellent. Its policy, 
or principle, rather, is to see the world in the light 
of the religion of Jesus, and to ask and answer 
the question, without ceasing, What can religion 
do to hasten the radical and pacific transformation 
of the present social order? 

Kirby Page is editor, John Nevin Sayre is presi- 
dent; contributing editors are Sherwood Kddy, 
Paul H. Douglass, John Bennett, Bishop Francis 
J. McConnell, Norman Thomas, Halford E, Luc- 
cock, and others of equal probity and power. 

Always The World Tomorrow wants to do some- 
thing; always in the clear, explicit conscience of a 
religious belief. In every article and editorial, there 
is a spiritual warrant for the paper’s course. In 
this respect the editors differ from the policy of 
such established journals as The Nation and The 
New Republic, which rarely make allusion Or ap- 
peal to religious principles as such. They write to 
the intelligent conscience of the community. 
Though there is essential agreement among these 
three as to right and wrong on all public questions, 
there is, we believe, a pronounced advantage in the 
quality of religious sanction and urgency which is 
characteristic of The World Tomorrow. 
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In this respect it comes close to the principle of 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER; even closer to that of 
The Christian Century. In the latter journal there 
is little reference editorially to explicit Christian 
doctrine, but the overtone of it is there in its strong 
adjudgments on all social questions. Besides, there 
are many definitively Christian contributed ar- 
ticles in The Century which carry the editorials 
with no uncertainty in the reader’s mind as to 
their inherent religious meaning. 

In the case of THE REGISTER there is this dis- 
tinction from all these journals: We believe pri- 
marily in the enunciation of the principle of reli- 
gious liberty, of freedom of inquiry in the ultimate 
realm of spiritual truth. That is the Unitarian 
mission to the world. Our first business is to see 
to it that liberty and the quest of truth for per- 
sonal and social well-being are honored and not 
put in jeopardy. 

We are eager to be sensitive and alert to every- 
thing of significance that goes on in the world, and 
to commend, correct, or rebuke according as our 
precious principles are affected. Our duty is no 
less than that of these cotemporaries to apply 
immediately and if we may effectually our reli- 
gious principles to concrete practicable ends; but 
we believe also we have an even higher commission 
to affirm and reaffirm the free soul’s dominion. 
With no unkindliness we say that not yet, even 
in the best journals, is this life-and-death prin- 
ciple either as outspoken or as salient as it should 
be, because orthodoxy is still much with us; no- 
where else in print, we believe, is there such un- 
remitting and profound conviction about the pri- 
macy of religious liberty as there should be. 

That The World Tomorrow will go on a weekly 
basis is good news. A month is too long an interval 
for the epochal issues in this world. 


Maintains the Traditions 


E APPRECIATE the generous and gra- 

cious editorial published May 21, 1932, in 

The Inquirer, London, journal of the Uni- 
tarian churches of Great Britain, and believe our 
readers will be glad to know of this evidence of 
friendship : 

“We congratulate our contemporary, THE CHRIs- 
TIAN REGISTER, upon the completion of its one 
hundred and eleventh year of continuous publica- 
tion. As the ‘oldest corporate agency for the propa- 
gation of liberal religion’ it preceded the formation 
of both the American and the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Associations in 1825. Under its present 
editor, Dr. Dieffenbach, the best traditions of its 
history are maintained with an engaging fresh- 
ness and verve which avoid both the blatancy 
which characterises much American journalism 
and the frequent stodginess of our own. In its own 
words: ‘it breathes the life of the present and in- 
terprets religion not as a carry-over from other 
earlier times, but as an original, creative experi- 
ence, which expresses itself in appropriate new 


forms of thought and modes of action’.” 
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An Experimental Church School 


New elements in a program of religious education as they are carried 
out in St. Paul, Minn., with selected teachers and a 
session added on Saturday 


FREDERICK M. ELIOT 


Unity Church School, Saint Paul, 
Minn., has brought to the point of 
fulfilment certain plans which had been 
tinder consideration for a much longer 
period but which could not be earried out 
until certain changes in the physical plant 
had been made. Just before the present 
period of financial stringency began, the 
necessary alterations in the church build- 
ing were carried out and it thus became 
possible to put into operation in a frankly 
experimental way certain new elements 
in the program of religious education. It 
is certainly too early to attempt to pass 
any definitive judgment upon the success 
of this new work, but it may be of some 
value to describe it at its present stage. 
Perhaps the best way to start a report 
of the present work of the school is to 
explain that the church year is divided 
into four periods of nine weeks each, 
which we call terms. Hight Sundays are 
given to regular instruction in the classes, 
and on the ninth Sunday the entire school 
meets together for an “assembly”. There 
is a service of worship in the chapel 
each Sunday morning from 9.30 to 10 
o'clock, and the class period runs from 
10 to 10.50 o’clock. On the assembly Sun- 
davs the usual service is’ held in the 
chapel, and the school then gathers in 
the parish hall at 10 o’clock. The program 
of the assembly consists chiefly of pres- 
entation to the school of the results of 
the previous term’s work in five special 
classes, as follows: dramatics, puppetry, 
workshop, art, and science. 

Bach assembly has a principal theme 
around which much of the work presented 
to the school is centered. It is not pos- 
sible or desirable that everything should 
be focused to a single point, but we be- 
lieve there is great value in having some- 
thing like two-thirds of the program de- 
voted to the same subject. A brief outline 
of the third assembly held this year will 
indicate the way in which the plan works 
out. On that occasion the general theme 
was “Stories told by Jesus’, and the five 
main parts of the program were as fol- 
lows: The girls of the fifth and sixth 
grades presented in dramatic form the 
parable of the Wise and Foolish Virgins; 
the boys of the sixth grade presented a 
puppet play re-telling the story of the 
Prodigal Son; the fourth-grade girls ex- 
hibited a series of charcoal drawings 
illustrating the parable of the Good 
Samaritan; the fifth-grade boys had made 
a series of small models illustrating the 
settings for six events in the life of Jesus; 
the senior high school class exhibited a 
habitat group, illustrating life on the 
earth in the Jurassic period, based on a 
model in the Peabody Museum in New 
Haven. Thus four of the five parts of the 
program dealt more or less directly with 
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the theme for the day, and the fifth pro- 
vided a marked element of novel interest. 

Hach of the classes which has had a 
part in the assembly now returns for the 
following term to regular class instruc- 
tion, and five new classes go to the special 
rooms. The junior high school boys will 
produce a play about Father Hennepin 
and the early missionary adventures of 
the Jesuits; the third-grade girls will 
work out a puppet play on the early life 
of Joan of Arc; the third-grade boys will 
make a study of the architecture and 
decoration of the church building in order 
to understand something of its historical 
background; the fourth-grade boys, in 
the workshop, will construct a series of 
models Ulustrating the history of religion 
in Minnesota; the junior high school girls 
will go to the science teacher for a course 
on “The Making of the Harth’, which 
will give them a brief survey of astron- 
omy and geology. The results of the work 
in these five classes will be organized 
into a program for the final assembly of 
the year, for which the theme is “Stories 
Inspired by Jesus”. 

The educational value of these various 
kinds of expressional work seems to us 
abundantly clear, and their religious 
value is no less definite. A group of boys 
who study the story of the Jesuits in 
North America and then work out a play 
to illustrate that story must have a new 
conception of the adventurous, self-sacri- 
ficing element in the Christian tradition, 
and also a better foundation for real 
understanding and appreciation of their 
Catholic neighbors. A class of girls that 
studies the bearing of astronomy and 
geology upon religion, with particular em- 
phasis upon the motives and idealism of 
the great pioneers in science, cannot help 
having a new sense of the range and 
splendor of the human quest for truth. 
Such study must give new and lasting 
significance to the ancient promise, “Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” 

What has already been said indicates 
fairly the general proportion in our cur- 
riculum between biblical and non-biblical 
material. During the current year at least 
seventy-five per cent. of the work of the 
school has been primarily biblical study. 
Of the non-biblical material, the most 
important is the work in the field of 
science. This begins with the Kindergarten 
class, which has a ten-minute period of 
nature study each Sunday morning. The 
four classes of the first and second grades 
also come together for a ten-minute period 
each Sunday devoted to a more advanced 
type of nature study. This year the 
fourth-grade boys and the fourth-grade 
girls each had a full term in the science 
room. The senior high school class de- 
yoted the third term to science, and the 


junior high school girls the fourth. We 
are convinced that the proper use of such 
material is an important part of the 
curriculum. 

The first and most obvious advantage of 
such a plan, aS we are working it out in 
St. Paul, is that it provides a remarkable 
amount of variety in the work of the 
school. This immediately stimulates a 
greater interest among the children, as 
our attendance figures show. With an en- 
rollment of 227 boys and girls, the average 
attendance for the last eight Sundays 
has been 180. At the present moment 
there are fifty-seven boys and girls with 
perfect attendance records for the year. 
Furthermore, the work in the _ special 
classes is carried on not only during the 
class-room period on Sunday mornings, 
but also on Saturday mornings. The 
largest attendance on any one Saturday 
morning this year probably has not ex- 
ceeded fifty, but the interest taken by 
those who do come has been marked. We 
are inclined to believe that the Saturday 
morning session will develop in the future 
until it becomes a significant part of the 
total program. 

The chief disadvantage of the plan is 
the lack of unity in the program as 2 
whole. We haye tried to remedy this de- 
fect in part by means of the central theme 
for each assembly. During the present 
year the four themes have been as fol- 
lows: “Stories Jesus Knew”, “Stories 
about Jesus”, “Stories Jesus Told”, and 
“Stories Inspired by Jesus”. Not all the 
classes, of course, have been studying the 
life of Jesus, but enough have been doing 
So to give a measure of coherence to the 
year’s work. This is probably the aspect 
of the plan which is at present most seri- 
ously engaging the attention of those in 
charge, and we hope to have something 
better to report at a later date. 

The success of any such experiment is 
primarily dependent upon the quality of 
the teaching. We have made a determined 
effort to enlist the best available ma- 
terial not only in our own parish but in 
the city at large. Of the five special 
teachers, four are members of the churth. 
The fifth, who is in charge of the work- 
shop, is director of handwork at the state 
hospital for crippled children. The dra- 
matic teacher is principal of a boys’ 
School and also one of the best amateur 
dramatic coaches in the city. The director 
of puppetry has made a professional study 
of this work and is constantly in de- 
mand not only for puppet productions but 
also for normal classes in puppetry. The 
art teacher is head of the art depart- 
ment at the Central High School. The 
Science teacher is head of the department 
of science at a private school for girls. 
Each of these teachers is thus a highly 
trained specialist in her own particular 
field. The work of these teachers is fre- 
quently supplemented by individual les- 
sons given by members of the parish who 
have special qualifications. For example, 
the science class recently had a lecture 
on the geology of St. Paul by a member 
of the parish who has for years made a 
hobby of this field, and also a lecture on 
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evolution by the professor of biology at 
the University of Minnesota. 

By dividing the year into four terms, 
we gain a great advantage in the matter 
of enlisting volunteer teachers of special 
ability. We find that there are many 
people in the parish who would promptly 
decline to tie themselves down to a regu- 
lar Sunday morning engagement through- 
out the year, but who are entirely willing 
to agree to come for eight successive 
Sundays to do a particular piece of work. 
This is especially true of the men of the 
parish, and has enabled us to make use 
of many people who, under the ordinary 
plan of Sunday school organization, would 
not be available. The rather high degree 
of flexibility ip the curriculum is also 
an advantage at this point because per- 
sons of unusual ability are willing to 
come and teach in the field of their own 
special knowledge when they would be 
unwilling to attempt to teach a subject 
assigned to them by the school. Our 
theory is that it is more important to 
get the right individuals teaching in the 
School than it is to maintain a rigid cur- 
yiculum or insist upon long terms of 
service; and we believe that the response 
of the parish thus far has proved the 
theory to be sound. 

Any brief account of an educational 
enterprise ought to raise many more ques- 
tions, both as to matters of theory and of 
practical detail, than it answers. We 
should be glad to send further informa- 
tion about the school to anyone who is 
interested. 


Pehoious Education and 
the Wickersham Report 


EDWIN FAIRLEY 


The Religious Education Association's 
annual convention was held in New York, 
May 3-5, 1932, where Columbia Univer- 
sity was the host. The program was an 
attempt to draw conclusions of value to 
religious education from the Wickersham 
report. The convention opened with a 
dinner in John Jay Hall attended by more 
than six hundred people. 

Dr. John H. Finley, president of the 
association, presided. Mr. Wickersham 
gave the high points of his report, in mas- 
terly fashion, but this account will do no 
more than say that the whole crime situa- 
tion points the way, not to more drastic 
punishment, but to better training of the 
young. It seems that the criminal classes 
are not recruited from boys who have 
had an outlet to their energies in scout- 
ing and similar activities, but from the 
gangsters of the slums. Given slums, a 
criminal class is almost sure to be de- 
yeloped. Some day we shall be courageous 
enough to abolish slums and provide ade- 
quate outlets for boy-energy in  play- 
grounds and constructive activities. 

Judge Joseph M. Proskauer said that 
the present prison system was % survival 
of an outgrown creed of punishment, which 
in time would be regarded as being fully 
as absurd and outworn as the old-fashioned 
methods of handling the criminally 
insane. 


For the next two days those in attend- 
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ance divided into seminars, under com- 
petent leadership, to discuss various as- 
pects of the Wickersham report. I was 
drafted to meet with the seminar which 
discussed the moral world of the child. 
Our chairmen were Prof. Leroy E. Bow- 
man and Mrs. SophiaLyon Fahs, both ex- 
cellent. We followed the U table plan. Ten 
or eleven of us sat at the head of the 
room facing the audience, and at first 
the discussion was limited to us, but later 
anyone in the audience might speak. 
Four of us had been asked to present re- 
ports to start the discussion. Prof. Arthur 
L. Swift and Prof. Erdman Harris of 
Union Theological Seminary; Dr. Shul- 
man of the New York Crime Commission ; 


Dr. Tiebout, a psychiatrist; Mrs. Mac- 
Pherson of the Adult Education moye- 
ment; Mrs. Sidonie Gruenberg of the 


Child Study Association, and a few others 
made up our U table. There was not a dull 
moment in the two days, and when we 
came to take account of stock we found 
that we had come to valuable conclusions. 
Here are some of them. To depend, in teach- 
ing a child to lead a good life, upon direct 
inculcation of principles, maxims or 
verses is usually futile and sometimes 
harmful. To teach children to solve life’s 
problems through striving to develop in 
them certain traits or qualities is more 
confusing than helpful. An atmosphere of 
competition for specific rewards increases 
dishonesty. The emotional difficulties, in- 
hibitions, and immaturities of adults as- 
sociated with children constitute the most 
potent hindrance to their moral develop- 
ment. Getting an ethical vocabulary with- 
out an appreciation of meanings leads -to 
complacency. There is an_ inevitable 
gradualness in moral development. Learn- 
ing to face reality, in a world which is 
both friendly and unfriendly, is funda- 
mental, but impossible for a child who 


does not somewhere find a_ satisfying 
emotional anchorage. 
Summaries of the discussions will be 


published in the June issue of Religious 
Education. Dr. John H. Finley was re- 
elected president; Rabbi Louis L. Mann 


of Chicago, chairman of the executive 
committee; and some new names were 


added to the board of directors. 

The Unitarian churches of this vicinity 
were well represented at the convention, 
and the attendance from other sections of 
the country was generous. 


Testing a Man’s Religion 
A man’s religion is not determined by 
his religious beliefs. These constitute the 
intellectual interpretation of his religion, 
but they are not religion. Religion itself 
is a life—the life of unselfish love and self- 
forgetful service. If you would know a 
man’s religion, do not look for it in his 
beliefs about God and the life immortal 
but in his attitude toward the great reli- 
gious ideals of truth, gooduess, and beauty. 
His theology may be unscientific, his reli- 
gious beliefs peculiar, but if his life is 
characterized by a passion for truth, devo- 
tion to goodness and love for the beautiful, 
that is a religious life. 
—AvuGustus P. Rrccorp 
(The Detroit Unitarian). 


Act of Installation 


Text of ceremony prepared by Frederic G. 
Melcher in Montclair, N.J. 

The following act of installation, which 
accompanied the installation of Rey. 
Norman D. Fletcher as minister of Unity 
Church, Montclair, N.J., was prepared by 
Frederic G. Melcher. 

The President—Unity Church of Mont- 
clair, free fellowship of the congregational 
order, meets tonight in the presence of 
representatives of the Unitarian body and 
of the churches of this community to make 
formal declaration that the precious and 
fruitful relations of minister to parish 
shall from this day exist between this 
congregation and the Reverend Norman 
D. Fletcher. 

At the beginning of such a relationship 
and as witness to the meaning of this 
ceremony of installation, it is altogether 
fitting that this congregation should pub- 
licly acknowledge its obligation which is 
thus assumed and its willingness to give 


steadfast devotion to the purposes and 
spirit of this church. 
Are we, then; ready and willing to 
pledge our loyalty and firm support? 
The Congregation—We, the congrega- 
tion of Unity Church of Montelair, do 
now sincerely affirm that, to the full 


measure of our powers, we will give to 
this minister and to this church under 
his leadership, our loyal and unfaltering 
devotion, thus endeavoring to walk with 
him toward new light and new strength 
in unity of spirit and bonds of sympathy. 

President (to the Minister Elect)—This 
church has chosen you, Mr. Fletcher, to 
be minister of this parish. We offer you 
the opportunity and responsibility of a 
free pulpit in a free fellowship. The rela- 
tionship of this congregation places on you 
the obligation to speak the truth as you 
find it, to live and serve with us in loving 
fellowship and to point us to the adven- 
turing way to larger services and higher 
aspirations. Do you acknowledge this 
obligation ? 

Minister Elect—t do. 

The President—Will you as leader of 
this congregation do all in your power to 
maintain in yourself and to encourage in 
us those virtues of mind and heart and 
spirit which promote reverence and right- 
cousness, courage and upright thinking, 
devotion to friends and all humanity? 

The Minister Hlect—This I Will ear- 
nestly endeavor to do. 

The President—Then, by the authority 
vested in me by the people of this parish 
I do hereby declare you the installed min- 
ister of this church. 

The Minister Blect—With deep apprecia- 
tion of the responsibility thus placed upon 
me, yet with uplifted heart, I accept the 
high trust you have committed to me. 
May we go forward together, a firm fellow- 
ship, a church free and unafraid, dedi- 
cated to the Worship of God and the 
Service of Man. 
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How to Do It 


THE VARIETIES OF PRESENT-DAY PREACHING, 
Edited by G. Bromley Oxnam. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. $2.00. 


“Wherever did you learn such lan- 
guage, my man!” at last exclaimed the 


gentleman in the corner of the English 
railway compartment to the working man, 
whose speech was profanely ruddy. “You 
can’t learn it, guy’nor’, came the reply. 
“Tt’s a gift, that’s wot it is.” 

If the art of preaching can be taught, 
the rising generation of American min- 
isters will be mighty men in the pulpit. 
Here is one more book telling us how to 
do it. Twelve prominent modern apostles 
of various denominations give instruction 
good for all, in lectures delivered before 
the Boston University School of Theology 
last year. Much practical wisdom is of- 
fered. “Sitting with legs crossed” is listed 
among the seven deadly sins of minis- 
terial deportment. (O my soul, remember, 
remember!) Much wholesome fear is en- 
gendered. Who of us has a conscience 
which cannot be smitten by what Lynn 
Harold Hough says about ‘the bright and 
capable preacher who abounds today?” 
“He is deft and many-sided and efficient. 
If he does not have a coat of many colors, 
he has a mind of many colors. He knows 
the value of novelty. He has something 
fresh and something interesting to say 
every time he speaks. You like him very 
much. You will never be ashamed of him. 
But will he ever make you ashamed of 
yourself? Will he ever sweep you out into 
a world of mighty meanings whose im- 
perative you dare not resist?” There are 
many acute observations which will be 
appreciated by those of us who painfully 
remember our personal errors. For ex- 
ample, Charles Reynolds Brown lets loose 
a biting truth: “‘College preaching is more 
difficult than preaching in the churches, 
not because the professors and the stu- 
dents know so much more, but because 
they know so much less about life in the 
large.” Therefore, “college preaching had 
best be like good preaching anywhere’. 
The tender ministerial student at least is 
taught how not to do it. Even the hard- 
ened preacher, reading all this princely 
counsel, finds new and _ pathetic little 
hopes stirring in his bosom. Vals Bs 


The New Freedom 


THE NEW FREEDOM IN THE NATURAL ORDER, 
By Charles IF’. Wishart. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.50. 

The author of this book, who is Presi- 
dent of the College of Wooster, says that 
his “messages were written by a liaison 
officer between the campus and the church. 
He has aimed in particular to assist col- 
lege students to reconcile their new fund 
of scientific ideas with their old religious 
beliefs. The problem of the book is to gain 
an education and not lose a religion.” 

The very statement of the aim shows 


that the book is apologetic rather than 
searching and critical. The writer makes 
no real effort to interpret religious ex- 
perience in the terms of a modern phil- 
osophy of religion. His point of view is 
thoroughly and uncritically Christocentric. 
His treatment of evolution and other 
scientific topics is very scanty and very 
popular although he says in his preface 
that he wishes to reconcile scientific ideas 
and old religious beliefs. It is impossible to 
believe that any really critical mind could 
be reconciled to the ‘old religious be- 
liefs” by reading this book. For the real 
“doubter” the book will have no value. 
But for another and a larger class of 
readers the book may well prove useful 
and stimulating. The greatest weakness 
of orthodox Christianity for orthodox 
Christians themselves is that its beliefs 
and aspirations are often couched in a 
theological terminology so dead and 
archaic and unpsychological that much of 
their appeal is lost. That is not at all 
true of this book. Its language is fresh, 
informal and often vivid. Its illustrations 
really lighten up the arguments. Its aim 
is to build personality and to move to 
action rather than to buttress up a system 
of theological verbalisms. For those stu- 
dents who are weary of the old evangel- 
icalism, not because it conflicts with their 
science or their philosophy, but because 
it seems to them inert and merely verbal 
and out of touch with life, this fresh, in- 
formal and imaginative presentation may 
well arouse a new interest. BJ. A. 


Sir Oliver 


PAST YEARS. By Sir Oliver Lodge. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $8.50. 


Sir Oliver Lodge has lived a grand life 
and met hosts of interesting people. He 
has written a very dull book about it all. 
His mind is distinguished; his autobiog- 
raphy is without distinction. He has done 
great things; he has here smothered the 
story of them with tedious trifles. A 
famous man of eighty may well pray not 
to be led into the temptation of writing 
his recollections for the public eye. Even 
the remarkable results of psychical re- 
search gain no impressiveness from Sir 
Oliver's intimate account. He met Mrs. 
Piper from Boston in 1889. He had with 
her his first experience of a sitting with 
a trance medium. He writes: ‘Directly 
after her visit I went with my wife to 
Alassio in Italy, at length thoroughly 
convinced not only of human survival, 
but of the power to communicate, under 
certain conditions, with those left be- 
hind on earth.’ A statement like this, 
made from an ardent mind, only shoots a 
cinder of blinding incredulity into our 
eyes. Surely the experience was too 
meagre to bear such a hasty and tre- 
mendous conclusion, for which is claimed 
not merely spiritual value but scientific 
validity. Fortunately Sir Oliver’s work 
will outlive this disappointing book. 

Vallone: 
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“The Grace of God’”’ 


GRACE IN THE New TESTAMENT. By James | 
Moffatt. New York: Ray Long and Richard R. | 
Smith, Inc. $3.00. | 


This is a companion book to the au- 
thor’s Love in the New Testament. 
Again Dr. Moffatt has put all who are || 
interested in Christianity and, indeed, in | 
religion generally, deeply in his debt. He | 
is so much the master of his material that 
he can handle it with the grace that he }} 
writes of, that charm of style which can || 
lead the reader through a scholarly study | 
in New Testament philology with a zest 
that does not tire. The method of arrange- || 
ment is interesting. The book is carefully || 
documented. Dr. Moffatt prints his notes) 
in the text, setting the paragraphs off and | 
using a smaller type. This has been pos- | 
sible because the notes carry forward the) 
argument of the text. He is not tempted 
into learned irrelevancies. The thesis of 
the book is that grace, while it carries| 
many of the associations that cling to! 
the word in classical Greek, refers in the) 
New Testament to the experience which | 
made Christianity a new thing. A saving 
experience comes to the Christian, not) 
by his own volition, but from the will 
of God. Professor Moffatt traces the 
meaning of the word “grace” through 
the various writers of the Testament. It) 
does not follow that their explanation of 
the experience is the only possible one, or 
the best possible one, as Dr. Moffatt seems | 
to think that it is. There can be no doubt, | 
however, that the experience which made. 
Christianity is that which Paul calls love | 
and which, in our own day, Albert Schweit- 
zer calls reverence for life. The soul that 
has this experience is gripped by some 
existence outside its own, by Some cause, 
Some purpose, or some ideal. He who has 
this experience ceases to think of him- |} 
self apart from the object of his devotion. 
Now man’s own will does not decide that | 
he shall be emotionally seized upon and} 
identified with an existence outside his | 
own. It simply happens to him. The ex- | 
perience is saving. It transforms the in-/ 
dividual. Paul says that those who have) 
not had the experience are dead or sleep- | 
ing. No moral desert determines its com- | 
ing. It is the free gift of God, the evidence || 
of His gracious favor. The nuances of |] 
meaning in the word, that we render by || 
“grace” vary throughout the New Testa- |]) 
ment, but this is the fundamental experi- | 


ence to which it points. TPB 
Tabloid Review 
THREE ARROWS, THE YOUNG BUFFALO 
Hunrer. By EH. Ryerson Young. New York: | 


The Friendship Press, Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75 
cents, 


It is difficult to speak too highly of this | 
and other recent publications of the Mis-_ 
sionary Education Movement. This is an 
appreciation of the Indians of North West 
Canada and of the missionaries who loved 
them and worked with them. Some good || 
horses also come into the tale. Boys will | 
find this story thrilling and rewarding. 

E. F, 
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Alliance Conferences 


Practical results of their diversified work and suggestions from leaders, 
including Mme. Loyson 


to the Anniversary meetings in 

Boston derived a yaluable store of 
practical suggestions for their home work 
from the several special conferences of 
the week. From the College Centers’ con- 
ference Monday, addressed by Rey. 
William H. Gysan, student minister in 
Boston, to the Presidents’ conference Fri- 
day morning presided over by the Alliance 
president, Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, these 
gatherings were real conferences, with an 
exchange of ideas by the delegates. 

Madame Paul MHyacinthe Loyson of 
Paris was introduced by Mrs. Charles E. 
St. John as the speaker at the Inter- 
national Work conference. Prefacing her 
talk with a brief account of her service 
in the war in turning her house into a 
convalescent home at which about 1,500 
soldiers were cared for, Madame Loyson 
gave most of her time to the story of the 
libraries which now occupy her attention 
chiefly. Of these she now has created 158, 
given principally by Unitarian churches, 
Alliance branches and devoted Unitarian 
individuals. Many are memorials to 
soldiers, and these are established as near 
as possible to the place where the soldier 
is buried. 

Each library is accompanied by a solid 
oak case built to accommodate 400 to 450 
volumes. About 100 books are in the first 
shipment and to these additions are made 
each year. Funds permitted of only six 
volumes each during the past year but 
these, like the original library, were care- 
fully chosen so that all ages of readers 
might be helped. Madame Loyson believes 
the libraries are doing an important piece 


[) othe a from Alliance branches 


of international work. Through reading 
good books about other countries the 


people learn to think of the world as a 
brotherhood. During the war there was 
a great demand for books about America 
and Americans. In this way many false 
ideas about this country were corrected. 

Madame Loyson, who is a Philadelphian 
by birth, has lived in Paris since child- 
hood. Her husband was the son of Pére 
Hyacinthe of Notre Dame, who was char- 
acterized by Dr. William L. Sullivan as the 
greatest preacher in France, and who later 
became a liberal and left the Catholic 
Church. Madame Loyson is president of 
the Alliance in Paris, from which she 
brought greetings to American Alliance 
women. 

The Massachusetts Social Service Com- 
mittee of the General Alliance met Thurs- 
day morning with the chairman, Mrs. 
Stella Root Robbins presiding. The time 
was given up to reports from the field, of 
which the following are typical. Miss 
Bradlee of Boston reported the Red Cross 
sewing done by the committee for Boston 
welfare organizations. Salt Lake City re- 
ported Alliance cooperation with all 
women’s organizations doing welfare work. 
Sewing and housing were particularly 
considered. They are interested in legis- 
Jation for social betterment, work with 


settlements, kindergartens and girl scouts, 
and cooperate with the men’s club for 


gymnasiums for boys. Indianapolis is 
highly organized in welfare work. The 


Alliance as an organization and its in- 
dividual members support the work of 
the community welfare associations. The 
branch has fifteen-minute talks on social 
service at every meeting and also has 
study groups on international relations. 
The Atlanta, Ga., group sews for the chil- 
dren’s hospital and conducts a reading room 
in the center of the community. Houston, 
Texas, delegates reported sewing for 
babies born at the tuberculosis hospital. 
At the Post Office Mission conference, the 
secretary, Mrs. Eben T. Brackett, reported 
that literature has been sent regularly to 
4,097 people, 6,173 letters have been 
written and 8,745 pamphlets distributed. 
From twenty cooperative advertisements 
2,294 names have come in during the year 
and every name is in the hands of branch 
committees. THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
goes regularly to 489 individuals, twenty- 
five subscriptions go to public libraries, 
and over 3,000 single copies have been 
sent out. The contributions of the branches 
to cooperative advertising total $2,530.37 
for the year. Four sermons and three 
leaflets have been printed. Miss Bertha 
Langmaid, Alliance secretary, spoke at the 
Post Office Mission conference on “The 
Place of the Post Office Mission in the 
Plans of the Alliance’, and emphasized 
the great part it plays. in catching the 
attention of new people and bringing them 
into the church. She thinks there is no 
better way to carry out the purpose of the 
Alliance ‘‘to quicken the religious life’”’ of 


the church, and urged it as a work for 
the younger women. “The church-door 


pulpit means more than sermons placed 
in a rack’, she said. “They should be 
selected carefully, a record kept, and the 
most popular ones kept in stock. When 
a visiting minister comes, one of his ser- 
mons, if any are printed, should be in 
the rack.” 

Rey. Robert. Weston of Trenton, N.J., and 
Dean Dorothy Dyar of Tuckerman School 
were speakers at the Religious Education 
conference at which Mrs. Hope T. Spencer 
presided. Miss Dyar spoke for the curric- 
ulum committee of the School and Mr. 
Weston urged that religious education be 
concerned with the vital social relations 
of life. Children should be taught to live 
in adjustment in the kind of world they 
are in. 

Mrs. J. Inez Clay, head of the Junior 
Alliance committee, reported that artis- 
tically engrossed certificates have been 
awarded to encourage handwork, to the 
Atlanta, Ga., group, first, and the Kingston, 
Mass., Junior Alliance, second; with 
honorable mention to the Arlington, Mass., 
Juniors. She also gave a long list of kinds 
of hand and service work the Junior 
Alliance have been engaged in this year. 

Illuminating figures were given at the 
Cheerful Letter Exchange meeting by Miss 


of 


OTT 


Ethel Lane Hersey, secretary. Books sent 


out number 7,829; magazines 5,867; 
libraries helped 101, of which 22 were 


new. Wellesley Hills, Mass., donated 2,287 
books, and All Souls’ Church, New York 
City, led in total number of articles sent, 
50,974 items. In the high school depart- 
ment, 1,745 books and thousands of maga- 
zines and clippings have been given out. 

Evening Alliance delegates met Wednes- 
day evening for an inspiring dinner 
conference. 


Ministers’ Wives 


Guests of Mrs. Louis C. Cornish, one 
hundred and thirty ladies have 
delightful meeting 

The Ministers’ Wives Association met 


at the parish house of the Second Unita- 
rian Society in Brookline, Mass., as guests 
Mrs. Louis C. Cornish, Wednesday, 
May 25. 

Mrs. Dana McL. Greeley, Mrs. Robert H. 
Schacht, Jr., and Mrs. Blair Whitney, 
brides, and Mrs. T. Barton Akeley, Mrs. 
William H. Gysan and Mrs. Herbert 
Hitchen, newcomers to this vicinity, re- 
ceived the guests with Mrs. Cornish. 

A delightful lecture on “Notable Gardens 
of Scotland’, with many exquisite slides, 
the gracious gift of Mrs. John Carroll 
Perkins, was given in the large assembly 
room and was greatly enjoyed. Supper was 
served in the attractive dining room, gay 
with many spring flowers and lighted 
colored candles. 

After a brief business meeting, at which 
Mrs. Cornish and Mrs. J. Harry Hooper of 
Hingham, Mass., were elected, respectively, 
president and secretary-treasurer for one 
year, and Mrs. Elbridge F. Stoneham of 
Winchendon, Mass., was elected a director 
for three years in place of Mrs. Frederick 
L. Weis, whose term had expired, those 
present had the rare privilege of listening 
to Madame Paul Hyacinthe Loyson of 
Paris, the special guest of the occasion. 
Madame Loyson spoke by request on the 
characteristics of the French people, their 
love of home and children, their rever- 
ence for the dead; and gave details of the 
great suffering, poverty, and unemploy- 
ment of the present crisis. She spoke of 
the religious aspects of this sad time, say- 
ing that while many persons had become 
out and out atheists, others, Catholics and 
Protestants alike, have had their spiritual 
life and religious faith greatly strength- 
ened through sorrow. 

A small fund, established two years 
ago by dues received (each member is in- 
vited to give twenty-five cents yearly if 
she cares to do so, for the benefit of urgent 
or critical cases of illness or other special 
need among ministers’ wives), was used 
during this past winter as a loving gift 
from the Ministers’ Wives Association, in 
memory of those among their number who 
had died during the year. 

About 130 ladies, including a few special 
guests, were present on this occasion. 

New Lonpon, Conn.—Rev. W. J. Greene 
has resigned as minister of the All Souls’ 
Unitarian-Universalist echureh. His resig- 
nation goes into effect July 1. 
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Sunday School Society 


Addresses by Prof. Angus MacLean and Ex-Dean Brown— 
Conferences and election of officers 


HURSDAY of Anniversary Week in 
Je 3oston belongs to the Sunday School 
Society in large measure. This year 

the clans gathered at Hale Chapel of the 
First Church under the leadership of the 
acting president, Rev. Ernest 8. Meredith. 
At least one new feature of the annual 
meeting was the breaking up in the after- 
noon into group conferences. Miss Annie 
EH. Pousland led the kindergarten and 
primary group, Prof. Marie Cole Powell 
the junior group, Rey. Edwin Fairley the 
senior and intermediate group, and Miss 
Martha C. Stimson the superintendents’ 
group. Later these leaders reported in 
brief and interesting form the results of 
their conferences. To judge by the re- 
ports, and by the conference which the 
writer attended, this was a valuable fea- 
ture which may well be adopted as a 
permanent part of the annual meeting. 
But to begin at the beginning, the de- 
yotional service made a fine appeal. With 
Rey. K. ©. Walker at the organ, two 
eood hymns were sung and Rey. James 
L. Adams by his readings and prayer 
brought his hearers into an expectant 
and devotional mood. I should like to 
commend highly his readings, one from 
the Bible and one from general literature. 


Then followed some reports. The clerk, 
Miss Pousland, reported through Mrs. 


H. B. Hartwell. Mr. Alfred Ei. Chase, the 
treasurer, reported that our finances were 
in good condition, and that there was a 
little more money to the Society's credit 
this year than last,—a cheery note. eV. 
Dan H. Fenn reported for the committee 
on nominations. Here came in a little 
comic relief, for it seems that the Society 
cannot appoint a nominating committee 
directly but must appoint a committee 
to name a nominating committee. 

Miss Katharine M. Glidden for the Com- 
mittee on Religious Drama and Pageantry 
told of a busy year and much solid 
achievement, Rey. Lyman VY. Rutledge re- 
ported that the Curriculum Commission 
is formulating a new course of study, Mr. 
Fairley told of the present status of the 
new hymnal, Waitstill H. Sharp outlined 
the activities of the Department of Reli- 
gious Education, and Dean Dorothy Dyar 
made a report for the Tuckerman School. 

Perhaps ail will agree that the event 
of the morning was the address of Prof. 
Angus H. MacLean of St. Lawrence Uni- 
yersity on “The School Room and the 
School”. Dr. MacLean pleaded for a 
breaking down of the school walls and 
for bringing into the school the things 
outside the school in which the children 
are most interested. Hvery child has three 
parents—tather, mother, and the commu- 
nity. Of these, the community is likely to 
be the most influential. We shall fail in 
our educational plans unless we can bring 
the community into the school or take the 
school out into the community. We must 
plan actively to change our communities 
if they wrong, and provide a 


are bre) 


medium in which ideals can grow. We 
must plan to change the world. 

The afternoon address was by HWx-Dean 
Charles R. Brown of Yale on “Has the 
Modern World Outgrown the _ Bible?’ 
What Dr. Brown said in his usual graphic 
manner may be summarized in two sen- 
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tences: We have outgrown the idea of 
the Bible as infallible, as a book of magic. | 
We have not outgrown it as a great lit- 
erature, aS a stimulus to good living, or 
as the book of Jesus Christ. 

The officers electéd were: President, 
Rey. BE. 8. Meredith; vice-presidents, Miss 
Annie M. Filoon and Dana Mcl. Greeley ; 
clerk, Miss Annie #. Pousland; treasurer, 
Alfred B®. Chase; directors for three years, | 
Mrs. William Klaber, Ff. E. Schuchman, |} 
Rey. Arthur E. Olsen, Miss Martha | 
Wyman, and Mrs. mma C. Needham. | 


Social Service Council Passes 


Its functions to be continued in part by the department of social relations— 
History by J. B. Nash 


ITH the adjournment of the ninth 

annual meeting of the Unitarian 

Social Service Council Tuesday 
evening, May 24, that organization ceased 
to be, as a separate entity. In accordance 
with a recommendation of the Council’s 
executive committee, Herbert C. Parsons 
offered a resolution that this recommenda- 
tion be approved and that the Council 
should close its existence with the end of 
the annual meeting. This resolution was 
carried unanimously. 

It was voted further that the secretary 
of the department of Social relations of 
the American Unitarian Association be 
requested to hold annually as a part of 
the program of Anniversary Week, a pub- 
lic meeting for the consideration of topics 
of social service interest, such meeting to 
serve the same purpose as the annual 
meeting of the Social Service Council. 

On motion of the treasurer, Theodore 
Johnson, it was voted to pay over the 
balance in the treasury after all bills 
were settled, to the American Friends 
Service Committee for child relief in the 
coal fields of Harlan and Bell Counties, 
Kentucky. 

Roy M. Cushman, president, presided, 
and John B. Nash of New York City, who 
has been associated with the organization 
from its earliest days, presented an inter: 
esting resume of its history under the 
theme, “The Social Service Council: Aims 
and Accomplishments’. He deseribed the 


meeting and overflow meeting held in 
1923 presided over by Rey. Elmer §. 


Forbes, at which the Council was organ- 
ized. rom the beginning, emphasis was 
laid on the fact that the Council was not 
formed to manufacture new machinery 
but to cooperate with the forces already 
in the field. Mr. Nash read the names of 
thirty early members and consultants who 


are among the leading social service 
specialists in the country. The ‘Council 


now has developed the consciousness that 
the people of the fellowship want advice 
and help in this field, Mr. Nash said. The 
formation of the social relations depart- 
ment of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion is a direct outcome of the Council’s 
work. Hearty support has been given to 
the department and its head, Dr. Robert 
C. Dexter, with whom the Council has 


worked consistently. “Dr. Dexter’s depart- | 
ment is now better equipped for this work 
than the Council is or ever could be’, Mr. 
Nash stated. “We have passed on to him 
and his department our uncompleted 
aims.” The recommendation was made at 
the meeting that the social service de- 
partment be aided by the organization of 
a body of associates corresponding to 
some extent with the purposes of the 
Council. 

The annual report of the secretary was 
submitted by Mrs. Murdock M. Clark. 

Clarence E. Pickett, executive secretary. 
of the American Friends Service commit- 
tee, spoke on the work of his organization, 
which was formed in response to a very 
real situation among conscientious ob- 
jectors to war service. Some eight or nine 
hundred men were trained at Haverford 
College for work in relief and reconstruc: 
tion, which they carried on for two or 
three years. They then went into Austria, 
Poland and Russia during famine periods. 
They were not primarily a relief agency 
but were interested in the reconciliation 
factor. Until the final crusade against reli- 
gious groups they continued to work in 
Russia. Recently they have extended their 
work: to Bengal in connection with 
Tagore’s university. 

For four or five years the home service 
department has been working among the 
coal fields in this country. Mr. Pickett 
described conditions in the Harlan and 
Bell county coal fields and pictured the 
possibility of creating a happy society 
there through the development of handi- 
crafts and vocational training. The Ameri- 
can Friends group is not sufficiently 
strong to do the entire work, and Mr. 
Pickett’s ambition is to interest other 
groups in this and other situations that 
fit into the genius of the Christian church. 

The meeting and annual dinner were 
held in the Arlington Street Church 
parish hall. 


Y.P.R.U. at Hanska, Minn. 


The ninth annual summer conference of 
the Minnesota Federation of Unitarian 
Young People will be held at Hanska, 
Minn., June 17-20. The principal speaker 
will be Rey. Walton E. Cole of the Third 
Unitarian Church of Chicago, Il. 
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Unitarian Festival 


Happy combination of elements in celebration of the Fellowship, 
with six addresses by prominent persons 


Thursday evening, May 26, at Hotel 

Statler in Boston, was a happy com- 
bination of the elements which go to make 
up a successful event of its kind—an at- 
mosphere of good fellowship among the 
guests, appropriate music with lusty sing- 
ing of hymns, scintillating wit among the 
speakers, a humorous presiding officer and 
an excellent dinner. The blessing was 
said by Dr. James C. Duncan of Clinton, 
Mass., and the benediction was pronounced 
by President Louis C. Cornish of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

One observed with pleasure the intro- 
duction of the official song of the Young 
People’s Religious Union—‘“‘Forward 
shoulder to shoulder’—in a program of 
general singing. This song was written by 
Miss Sara Comins, formerly executive 

secretary of that organization. 

Dr. William C. Crawford presided and 
welcomed the ministers and guests. Cor- 
nelius A, Parker, for six years president 
of the Universalist General Convention 
represented that fellowship, speaking 
optimistically of the proposed union of 
the two bodies, Unitarian and Universalist. 

“Unitarians and Universalists never 
have fought with each other as people 
seem to think they have’, he said. “The 
chief difference between them is that the 
Unitarians do not want to make a positive 
pronouncement of faith. When ninety per 
cent. of them are so near alike they ought 
to have imagination enough to come to- 
eether. We at least are joining the 
Council of Free Churches of America.” 

Rey. Arthur L. Agnew of Belfast, Ire 
land, dean of Queen’s College, who spoke 
at the festival last May, made an equally 
entertaining address this year. It was a 
dramatic moment when Mr. Agnew pro- 
duced a specially made “T.D.” clay pipe 
brought over from Ireland and cere- 
moniously presented it to Dr. Cornish. 
Similar presentations were made to Dr. 
Walter Reid Hunt and Dr. Crawford. Mr. 
Agnew gave an amusing account of his 

- efforts to install in his church in Ireland 
some of the American methods observed 
here last year. 

“Mhe doctrine of economy is new to 
America”, Mr. Agnew said in discussing 
world depression. “No man or woman 
needs to fear the depression that means 
a little hardship and sacrifice. The spirit 
of a real man is not to ‘flee from wrath to 
come’ but to fly out to meet it. This was 
the spirit embodied in the Mayflower. We 
have a chance to build up a new world 
nearer to the ideal of the past. No great 
religion ever was born in the days of pros- 
perity. It has always been in days of 
hardship.” 

Greetings from the Philippine Inde- 
pendent Church were voiced by Jorge A. 
Masa who is studying at Yale University 
preparatory to returning to his native 
country to become a_ religious leader. 
Mr. Masa, who displayed enviable poise, 


Tim annual Unitarian Festival, held 


and fluency in the use of English, 
has previously attended college in Indiana, 
received a degree from Columbia and 
studied at Union Theological Seminary. 
He touched upon the fringes of the polit- 
ical dreams and aspirations of his people, 
and stated that Unitarianism has some- 
thing of incalculable value to help the 
Filipinos to make adjustments to their 
present condition. His people need vision, 
he said, and they will profit by the phi- 
losophy of Emerson and that of John 
Dewey. 

Statistics in regard to liberalism among 
college youth in Greater Boston were 
given by Rey. William H. Gysan, minister 
to Unitarian students in Boston. The stu- 
dent population is about 120,000; of these 
1,000 are registered as Unitarians. Uni- 
versalist and other liberal students are 
invited to participate in any activities in 
which Mr. Gysan is interested. The stu- 
dents are in three groups: those who al- 
ways have been Unitarians and to whom 
the name is a mere label; those just com- 
ing out of orthodoxy and beginning to call 
themselves Unitarian; those who have al- 
ways been Unitarians but who feel they 
are so no longer. Five Unity groups or 
clubs have been formed, and liberal stu- 
dents are organized to offer hospitality 
for liberals who enter college in the 
autumn. Mr. Gysan is urging students to 
affiliate themselves temporarily with the 
local churches while they are at college. 
He is watching for promising young men 
for the ministry and is cooperating with 
Tuckerman School. 

Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, president 
of Mills College, succeeded admirably in 
making the “few happy remarks’ which 
she said the chairman had asked her to 
eontribute to the evening. Dr. Reinhardt 
believes that liberally-minded students 
could do a great work in organizing small 
groups of men and women where they 
can study and argue in seminars. At pres- 
ent the only place free for them to talk 
is in the open places. “These men and 
women need food for their minds and souls 
as much as for their stomachs—some- 
thing to think about”, she declared. “Let 
us help the youth to become teachers of 
idle folk—religious or secular.” Dr. Rein- 
hardt concluded with the statement, “The 
work of our hands and the worship of our 
hearts shall make or mar the civilization 
of our country.” 

The speaking program was brought to 
a close by Rev. Herbert Hitchen of West 
Newton, Mass. 


Hast Brmcewarer, Mass.—At the an- 
nual meeting of the church, the following 
officers were elected: Parish committee, 
Theodore G. Tripp, chairman, Miss Maud 
B®. Magoun, Bradford Alexander, May- 
nard Ellis, Richard F. Bartlett, and Mrs. 
Glarence A. Chandler; treasurer, Mrs. 
BE. W. White; clerk, Edmund Nutter, Six 
new members were taken into the chureh 
Waster Sunday. 
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Pension Society Meets 


Reflection on income and payments from 


general conditions reported 

The U 
held its 
room at 


nitarian Service Pension Society 
annual meeting in the Directors’ 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 


on Monday afternoon May 23 at four 
o'clock. The treasurer’s report showed 


that $11,032.47 had been received in con- 
tributions from churches and_ other 
sources for disbursement in pensions dur- 
ing next year. This represents a loss of 
something over $3,000.00 from the amount 
so received a year ago. Such a shrinkage 
in current gifts is much to be regretted 
although perhaps it was to be expected 
in view of the general financial situation 
of the times. 


The trustees reported an addition of 
$3,000.00 to the permanent fund which 
came as a bequest from the late Miss 


Sallie ©. Cochran of Boston. The endow- 
ment so held now amounts to $512,130.85, 
Other funds, separately held for pension 
purposes, bring this sum up to $555,664.35 
which shows a generous and growing 
interest in the cause on the part of many 
friends. It is hoped that this permanent 
fund may soon be substantially increased, 
as the income therefrom is relied upon 
for paying the major portion of the pen- 
sions. 

Pensions were paid in quarterly install- 
ments to seventy-four qualified benefici- 
aries during last year at a rate slightly 
less than $700.00 cach. The sum to be paid 
this coming season will have to be con- 
siderably lower, possibly as much as 
$100.00 less per person, on account of the 


decreased income from investments and 
contributions, unless special gifts are 
promptly received wherewith to meet the 
emergency. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, James P. Parmenter; vice- 
presidents, Henry M. Williams and Dr. 


Minot Simons; secretary, Rey. Harold G. 
Arnold; treasurer, Albert A. Pollard; di- 
rectors, George H. Hillis, Perey W. Gard- 
ner, Laurence ©. Staples, Dr. Frederick 
L. Weis. 


Flowers and Tea 


The usual wealth of choice blossoms 
contributed by Unitarian friends in 
Greater Boston made fragrant not only 
the reception fioor and conference rooms 
at the Unitarian building throughout the 
week, but the individual offices as well. 
The committee which performs this sery- 
ice each year adds materially to the pleas- 
ure of the visiting delegates. 

Friends in Boston attending the meet- 
ings have learned to assemble Monday 
afternoon at 25 Beacon Street to enjoy 
the hospitality of the building and to 
meet old friends. The numbers have so 
increased that this year the tea-table was 
pushed back to the far end of Eliot Hall 
in order to make the reception rooms 
more spacious. More than three hundred 
delegates and friends partook of tea dur- 
ing the informal social meeting. 
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South Middlesex Conference Hears 
College Minister, Health Officer 


Large gathering in Concord, Mass., learns also of the distinctive 
character of the liberal faith 


HE one hundred and seventy-fourth 
session of the South Middlesex Con- 
ference met in the Unitarian church 

of Concord, Mass., May 8. 

At the afternoon session, Rey. William 
H. Gysan, Unitarian minister to students 
of Greater Boston, spoke on student work. 
There are now two hundred student min- 
isters in the country, Mr. Gysan said. The 
work among Boston liberal students has 
been going on but a few months, but already 
five Unity Clubs, in connection with as 
many colleges, have been organized at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and Simmons, Wellesley, Radcliffe, and 
Tufts Colleges, with an aggregate mem- 


bership of sixty-five Universalists and 
forty-five Unitarians. “There are one 
thousand students registered already, 


three hundred of them coming from out- 
side the Boston area. We ask them: (1) 
To work up groups on the campus; (2) 
to identify themselves with a local echureh 
and attend service as often as possible; 
(3) to interest other students who are 
liberal. We are this year spending $4.50 
per student. The Benevolent Fraternity 
pays about one-half the expense. The re- 
mainder must come from interested per- 
sons and organizations.” 

Dr. George H. Bigelow, commissioner 
of public health of Massachusetts, spoke 
on “The Health and Protection of Chil- 
dren”. “Only sixty years ago laws were 
first enacted to prevent cruelty to chil- 
dren. Out of this movement, and as a 
development of it, the White House Con- 
ference for the Health and Protection of 
Yhildren came last year. This has been 
followed in this Commonwealth by the 
formation of the Massachusettts Child 
Council, and these organizations are work- 
ing toward the cooperation of all health 
measures and activities. He specified that 
of every dollar spent for the food of a 
child, twenty cents should go for milk and 
milk products, twenty cents for vegetables 
and twenty cents for cereals. Stupid 
spending in this age is criminal’, he said. 

Rey. Ralph E. Bailey of Cambridge 
spoke at the evening session on the sub- 
ject, “Is Unitarianism Still Distinctive?’ 
That the historical position of Unitarian- 
ism was once distinctive none will deny. 
The Unitarian church was the most heret- 
ical of Christian bodies. Its distinctive 
quality was im maintaining fthe unity 
of God in a Trinitarian world. But of 
late many people, both inside and outside 
our churches, have doubted if we have a 
distinctive Unitarian mission. The evan- 
gelical churches haye become more liberal. 
they have lost interest in the Trinity, but 
evangelical Christianity , has always 
halted before it would declare that Jesus 
is a man and not God. This hesitancy of 
orthodoxy gives Unitarianism its distine- 
tiveness, for from Theodore Parker’s day 
until now the Unitarian Church has been 
frank, free, and truthful in this respect. 
And the human mind will not forever 
stop short of accepting the evidence for 
truth in any realm of life or thought. 


“Orthodoxy is building on a foundation 
of sand, not rock, and the time will come 
when the edifice will fall. Ours is the 
more secure foundation, though it too has 
its perils.” 

The president, Rey. Ernest S. Meredith 
of Watertown, presided over both sessions 
of the conference. The following officers 
were elected: President, Mr. Meredith ; 
vice-president, Roy M. Cushman of Mel- 
rose; secretary and treasurer, Rev. W. 
Channing Brown of Littleton; directors, 
Rev. Herbert Hitchen of West Newton and 
Robert S. Sturtevant of Lexington. 

Rey. William Bashford Richards of 
Cambridge conducted a devotional service 
at the beginning of the afternoon session, 
and Rey. Ralph H. Baldwin of Framing- 
ham in the evening. The day was perfect 
in its spring beauty. The peach trees were 
and nineteen 


in blossom. Two hundred 
delegates attended, and twenty-four 
churches of the conference were repre- 


sented. The banner chureh, outside of Con- 
cord, was Somerville, with seventeen pres- 
ent. The appointments of the Concord 
meetinghouse and the hospitality of the 
parish were admirable, for which the con- 
ference voted thanks and appreciation. 
Rey. Edward P. Daniels of Concord pre- 
sided at the organ and pronounced the 
benediction. The autumn meeting will be 
held in Framingham. 


WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN. 


Tuckerman’s Day 


Unusually large gathering attends annual 
meeting of the alumnae association—Dr. 
Reinhardt on “The Christian Graces” 


Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, president 
of Mills College, was guest of honor and 
speaker at the annual meeting and lunch- 
eon of the Tuckerman School Associa- 
tion at the First Church in Boston, Mass., 
Friday, May 27. The gathering, which was 
unusually large, was presided over by 
Mrs. Hope T. Spencer, president. 

Officers for the coming year were elected 
as follows: Mrs. Hope T. Spencer, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Elizabeth Perkins, vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Caroline V. Everett, secretary ; 
Miss Marie W. Johnson, treasurer; Win- 
throp M. Southworth, Jr., director for 
three years; Miss Sara Comins, director 
to fill an unexpired term. The membership 


committee consists of Miss Helen J. 
Destemps, Mrs. Josie Tolles and Mrs. 
Elsie Barnard Hodder. Mrs. Tolles_ is 
chairman of next year’s nominating 
committee. 


A warm welcome was given Miss Har- 
riet E. Johnson, former dean of Tucker- 
man, who has returned after two years 
of study in Oxford University. Rev. Lyman 
V. Rutledge, president of Tuckerman, 
made a brief address in which he asked 
for help in raising about $2,000 to aid in 
bringing two girls to the School for work 
next year. 

Dr. Reinhardt announced her subject as 
“The Christian Graces’. She pointed out 
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three definite attitudes of emerging reli- | 


gion toward knowledge. In the beginning 


the church carried out fumblingly the idea i 
of good will. Before Luther it was evolv- | 
the | 


ing the institutional idea. With 
Renaissance came a burst of intellectual 
appeal with divisions in thinking through 
theological problems. Now has come an 
era of socialized thinking and a turning 
back into the church to learn how man— 
body and soul—shall be ministered to and 
taught to be hopeful toward life, how he 
shall be shown that love is the fulfilling 
of the law. 


“We have been careless for a long time || 


of the church’s function of education”, 
said Dr. Reinhardt. 


secular era, and until recently the church 
has been satisfied. But we are learning 


that although institutions are being thus |! 


cared for, yet the influence of the church 
is the sine qua non of a stable civilization. 


The Christian church has its foundation | 
in good will and fundamentally is working 
for love. There is so much to be done that | 
anything you do will be a blessing. There 


is no one way.” 


Dr. Reinhardt described 


urged finding out what the minister needs 
and what the young people can do, then 
of training them for that 
problem. 


Dr. Reinhardt, out of her experience as 
an educator, became eloquent about the 
way in which secular educational institu- | 


tions are being almost dismantled by the 


efforts of steamship companies to organize | 
“around the world universities” and other | 


foreign travel student groups. ‘““Commer- 


cial interference with the processes that | 


we call education has reached such a 
point that we have almost to go into 


retreat to find what to do about it’, she | 


declared. 


Friends of Tuckerman 


noon, May 22, when for two hours Dean 


Dorothy Dyar and her staff greeted guests 
inspect the 


who came for tea and to 
school. Noticeable among those in attend- 


ance were members of the official staff, |] 
directors, teachers and former pupils of } 
of the Alliance, |} 
American Unitarian Association, and of |} 
other denominational bodies beside many ||) 
other interested individuals. Mrs. Lyman | 


the School, directors 


V. Rutledge, Miss Helen J. Destemps and 


Mrs. Frederic T. Parks presided at the || 
tea table and guests were served by Tuck- ||) 


erman students. 


Guild of Parish Workers 


Elects Mrs. M. M. Burdett || 


Miss Katherine Stokes and Miss Bdith 
L. Jones were hostesses at the annual 


meeting of the Guild of Parish Workers, | 


held at Bulfinch Place Ghurech in Boston, 
Monday afternoon, May 23. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Mrs. 
M. M. Burdett; vice-president, Miss Annie 
M. Filoon;  secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Annie Pousland; directors, Dean Dorothy 
Dyar, Mrs. Paul Dove and Mrs. Jeanette 
B. Damon. 


Commercialism has | 
taken over the socialized processes in a/ 


the specific 
challenge of Tuckerman School to which | 
she paid a visit while in Boston, and | 


many-sided | | 


continuously 
thronged the school building Sunday after- | 
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Western Unitarians in Strong Resolution 
Urge Complete Merger With Universalists 


Annual meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, hears that Russia only crushes the 
individualism which destroys the individual 


R. LESTER MONDALE 


Oy LITTLE less definition, a little 
more emphasis upon the realities 
of a genuine spiritual allegiance; 

a little less dogma, a little more life; a 

little less criticism, a little more trust— 

these are the marks of the modern man’s 
approach to faith.’ Thus Dr. Mcellyar 

Hamilton Lichliter of the First Congrega- 

tional Church of Columbus, Ohio, speaking 

on “The Weather of the Soul’, concluded 
the sermon of the opening meeting of the 
eighteenth annual session of the Western 

Unitarian Conference at Cleveland, Ohio, 

May 16-18. The conference theme was “‘Re- 

ligion as Comprehending Experience”. 

Among the outstanding resolutions 
passed by the conference was one favoring 
the union of Unitarian and Universalist 
denominations and recommending that “at 
least two-thirds of the representatives of 
the Unitarian denomination in any further 
negotiations shall not hold salaried de- 
nominational positions’. Other resolutions 
called for recognition of Russia, the entry 
of America into the World Court, a Con- 
gressional investigation of the conditions 
in Harlan and Bell Counties, Ky., and the 
Congressional revision of the laws which 
restrict the circulation of birth-control 
literature. 

Rev. Edwin H. Wilson of Dayton, Ohio, 
speaking on the subject, “The Use and 
Abuse of Words in Inducing Religious Ex- 
perience”, said, “The most dangerous 
words are those which have become plati- 
tudes and vain repetitions. Religion, lib- 
eralism, progress, freedom, brotherhood 
mean no more than the practical knowl- 
edge and the experience behind them. 
Words degenerate and their meanings 
change. And today many who have reli- 
gious experiences during the Sunday morn- 
ing service of worship hardly more than 
repeat the experience of the navel-gazing 
mystic repeating to himself, ‘Om’. The 
starting-point of a new ritual will be the 
question, ‘What type of life do we wish to 
cultivate? ”’ Mr. Wilson left no doubt as 
to his interest in the church service— 
“that of one who shares with others the 
widespread discontent with the social 
order”. 

“Why has the story gone out that while 
a Unitarian may be a good and respectable 
man he is not thought of as religious?”, 
asked Dr. Augustus P. Reccord of Detroit, 
Mich., who spoke on “First-Hand Reli- 
gion”. “Why the slow growth of our move- 
ment? There is no denomination whose 
faith has been so thoroughly rationalized. 
We have the beautifully articulated phil- 
osophical system, but what we need is the 
experience of God.” Quoting from Dr. 
Charles Carroll Everett, Dr. Reecord went 
on, “The supreme task of liberals who 
would interpret religion in terms of ex- 
perience is to ‘prove that liberalism can 
be religious’. If you and I cannot hear the 
voice of God speaking to us here and now, 


then we cannot accept Him as He spoke 
to the prophets.” 

In the course of his address, “Religion 
Meets Experience’, Dr. Frank S. C. 
Wicks of Indianapolis, Ind., — stated, 
“Lenin was quite right when he said, ‘Re- 
ligion is the opiate of the people.’ It was 
in Russia. Sufferings are of human 
origin. Humanist religion will send us in 
search of remedies. But both humanism 
and theism teach that if we would have 
love and truth in our lives then we would 
have no more war. Fear, despair, hate, 
depression—veligion puts these out of 
men’s hearts. I have never found a Uni- 
tarian who feared the approach of death. 
My religion has so cleared my eyes that 
I can see in all men my brothers. The 
reason Why so many are crushed by the 
present troubles is that religion has not 
prepared them for a crisis.” 

Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver of Cleveland, 
speaking at the banquet in the church, 
said that among the things we have lost 
since the war is “our mystic and feryid 
faith in democracy. We have become 
sceptics and cynics in relation to our eco- 
nomic order. The unemployment and the 
charity doles have revealed our economic 
order in its stupidity and_ brutality. 
Russia is a country industrially two hun- 
dred years behind the rest of Europe, and 
yet it is a country which is able to pro- 
vide work for its masses and doesn’t 
compel anyone to drink the deep dregs 
of degradation in reaching out his hands 
for charity. Today in America there is 
a steady loss of individualism and there 
are no social compensations for this loss. 
In Russia the individual has _ been 
promised compensations for any losses of 
individualism, and there individualism is 
likely to come to life again very soon. 
What Russia is crushing out is the in- 
dividualism ‘which destroys the  in- 
dividual.” 

A discussion group under the leadership 
of David Rhys Williams of Rochester, 
N.Y., attracted the attention of the con- 
ference with its resolutions, later adopted 
by the conference, favoring “reorganiza- 
tion of our social and industrial system” 
and recommending to the Unitarian 
churches and ministers “the serious con- 
sideration of third party political move- 
ments now being advanced”, Other dis- 
cussion groups were, “Religion and Edu- 
cation”, led by Rey. Paul H. Chapman 
of Cleveland; ‘Religion and Mental 
Health”, by Rev. R. Lester Mondale of 
Evanston, Ill.; and a meeting of college 
center ministers led by Rev. Evans A. 
Worthley of Iowa City, Iowa. 

Others who shared in the conference 
program were: Rey. Walton EK. Cole of 
Chicago, Il., who conducted the deyo- 
tional services for the opening session ; 
Rey. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, who 
showed his pictures of Russia; Mrs. Von 


sO 
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Ogden Vogt of Chicago, who 
the women delegates on ‘The 
the Alliance Workshop’; Rey. John 
Malick of Cincinnati, chairman of the 
discussion groups; Rey. Eugene Suther- 
land of Louisville, Ky., leader of the dis- 
cussion following Rey. E. H. Wilson’s ad- 
dress; Prof. John F. Shepard of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., president of the conference 
and chairman of the business meetings. 

Forty-six delegates registered, and the 
new officers elected were: D. J. Jarrett 
of Chicago, president; Emmet L. Richard- 
son of Milwaukee, Wis., treasurer. Rev. 
Harold P. Marley of Ann Arbor, Rey. 
Daniel Sands of Quiney, Il, and Prof. 
William Rice of the University of Wis- 
consin were elected as directors. The 
treasurer’s report showed a slight deficit 
for the year “although”, said Mr. 
Richardson, “in reality there was no 
deficit after a slight error in the bank’s 
bookkeeping had been corrected”. 

The resolution fivoring a Unitarian- 
Universalist merger in full was as 
follows: 


spoke to 
Tools in 


“WHEREAS, The commission of the 
American Unitarian Association now at 
work with a similar commission repre- 
senting the Universalist General Conyen- 
tion, was appointed pursuant to a resolu- 
tion unanimously adopted at the last 
annual meeting of the said American Uni- 
tarian Association ‘to look into the prac- 


ticability of uniting these two com- 
munions’, and 
“WHEREAS, the latest report of the 


negotiations of these commissions issued 
May 12, 1932, indicates that the said 
commissions have abandoned all efforts 
to unite said communions, be it therefore 


“RESOLVED, that the Western Unitarian 
Conference is in favor of an actual 
merger or union of the Universalist and 
Unitarian denominations on a basis of un- 
qualified freedom, and be it further 


“RESOLVED, that the Western Unitarian 
Conference believes that complete per- 
sonal disinterest in the merger is neces- 
sary and it recommends that at least 
two-thirds of the representatives of the 
Unitarian denomination in any further 
negotiations shall not hold salaried de- 
nominational positions.” 


Annual Meeting, Plymouth 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian 
church of Plymouth, Mass., was _ held 
April 29, preceded by supper. Attendance 
was better than for several years, and 
greater interest was shown. Reports of 
various organizations revealed much ac- 


tivity and effective work accomplished. 
The following officers were elected: 
Parish committee, Dr. T. W. Loft, Fred 


M. Rowell, William P. Libby, Mrs. H. B. 


Davis, Mrs. George Mabbett: clerk, 
Clarence Bradford; treasurer, Frank D. 
3artlett. The treasurer’s report showed 


all bills paid, a small balance on hand, 
and the chureh debt reduced $1,000. The 
parish committee subsequently organized, 
electing Dr. Loft chairman and Mrs. 
Davis secretary. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Show me a people whose 
trade is dishonest, and 

I will show you a people 

whose religion is a sham. 


J. A. FROUDE. 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broad- 
cast the coming week: Boston, Mass., 
Unitarian Hour, Rev. Lyman VY. Rutledge 
of Dedham, Mass., Sunday, 2 p.mM., WBZ; 
Chicago, Iil., People’s Chureh, Dr. Preston 
Bradley, Sunday, 11 a.M.. WBBM, Tues- 
day, 9.30 p.M., WMAQ; Dayton, Ohio, Rev. 
EHdwin H. Wilson, «Sunday, 2.30 pP.M., 
WSMK; Hartford, Conn., Rev. Charles 
Graves, Sunday, 11 a.m., WDRC; Holly- 
wood, Oalif., Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, 
Sunday, 6.30 p.m, KNX; Minneapolis, 
Minn., Rev. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10.30 a.m., WDGY; New Bedford, Mass., 
Dr. BH. Stanton Hodgin, Sunday, 11 a.M., 
WNBH; Syracuse, N.Y., Rev. W. Walde- 
mar W. Argow, Sunday, 11.30 a.M., 
WIFBL; Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle, Sum- 
merbell, Wednesday, 8 p.M., WMBR. Ac- 
count must be taken of the differences in 
standard time. 


Mrs. Lydia G. Allen Dies 


Mrs. Lydia G. Allen, widow of Rey. 
Charles A. Allen, died at her home in 
Waverley, Mass., May 3. She was in her 
ninetieth year. 

Mrs. Allen was born in Kentucky and 


her progenitors were among the May- 
flower Pilgrims of Plymouth. She _ re- 


ceived her education and youthful train- 
ing in Cambridge, Mass. After her mar- 
riage, she lived in New Orleans, La., and 
Bridgewater and Waverley, Mass., where 
her husband was minister of Unitarian 
churches. 

She was a woman of fine presence and 
engaging personality, a strong and lovely 
character, which found expression in wide 
sympathy and willing service. A large 
circle who knew her will mourn the pass- 
ing of a gracious friend. Volk IDE 


Rev. P. H. Chapman, to Lexington 


Rey. P. H. Chapman has accepted a eall 
to the Unitarian church of Lexington, 
Mass. During the last two years Mr. Chap- 
man has been associate minister of the 
Unitarian church of Cleveland, Ohio. A 
graduate of Denver University and the 
Boston University School of Theology, Mr. 
Chapman was ordained in 1919 and served 
Methodist pastorates till 1924, when he 
became minister of the Unitarian church 
of New Brighton, N.Y. 

Erm, Pa.—Rey. Ben F. Wilson has 
welcomed thirteen adult members into the 
Unitarian church during the present year. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians i 


American Unitarian Association| THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 


and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C, Cornish. 


Send contributions to 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Requests for preaching missions 
or “institutes of liberal religion” 

- are being received by the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League, and the 
schedule for the next church year 
is nearing completion. 


Churches that contemplate hav- 
ing one of these institutes are 
invited to communicate as soon 
as possible with the League in 
order that they may be taken 
into account in making up the 
year’s program. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Twenty-Five Beacon Sr., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 


33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. 


June 9 193% 


TO CHILDREN | 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children | 

for children of all races and creeds. ii 
es {|| 

Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained | 
through more than eighty years of child care. _ 


Mrs. ENDIOOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NIOHOLS, Vice-President. | 
Ruv. OHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. i} 
PAUL O. OABOT, Treasurer. | 
DIREOTORS | 

Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Bradlee) 
Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., Lincola| 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mraij| 
Ki. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8. Eustis, M.D 
Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James Hi 
Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward G 
Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. | 
PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. | 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


| | 
| 


THE GARDEN | 


Of the Misses Hersey, 315 Walnut Avenue} 
Roxbury, Mass., will be open, Saturday, Juna}) 
an 1932, 3-7 P.M.,-under the auspices of tha} 
Evening Alliance of Greater Boston for the}; 
benefit of the summer work of NORFOLI 
HOUSE CENTRE. 


Tickets $.75. Secure in advance from Norfol 
House Centre, Rowbury. Should the weather} 
be unfavorable at noon, the party will be de¥ 
ferred to Saturday, June 18. If in doubt, tele] 
phone Highlands 8540. | 


y 
i 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


} 
Enrollments for next year being received. A | 
credited by Dartmouth and other colleges. Care 


Practical Arts Course. Junior School ages 9-13 
All sports. Reasonable Rates. Unitarian av 
pices. For information address Carl B. Weth 
erell, Box 16, Andover, N.H. 


i 
ful preparation for Board Hxaminations, 8-yean} 
/ 
\ 
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Joseph Priestley House 


Forms subject of conference meeting at 


Germantown, Pa., May 5 
The spring meeting of the Joseph 
Priestley Conference, at the Unitarian 


church of Germantown, Pa., May 5, was 
largely devoted to the new important 
undertaking of the conference, the Joseph 
Priestley House for aged Unitarians at 
Germantown. 

At the annual meeting of the Joseph 
Priestley Associate Alliance, the follow- 
ing officers were elected President, Mrs. 
William L. Sullivan of Germantown ; vice- 
president, Mrs. Robert L. Hilles of Phila- 
delphia ; recording-secretary, Mrs. Carlton 
P. Bridgham of Wilmington, Del.; cor- 
responding-secretary, Mrs. F. H. Epting 
of Westmont. N.J.; treasurer, Miss 
Hleanora Zwissler of Philadelphia. The 
conference was opened with words of 
greeting and retrospect by George BE. 
Nitzsche, president. 

Mr. Nitzsche reported on the incor- 
poration of the Joseph Priestley House, 
the purchase of a residence in German- 
town, and the present plans and hopes in 
regard to the house. 

The conference divided into eight 
groups to discuss various aspects of the 
house. Mrs. J. L. Woodbridge of German- 
town led the group discussing “Is There 
a Real Need for the Priestley House?’ ; 
Mrs. Bessie Turner Ricker of Washington, 
D.C., the group discussing “What Quali- 
ties Are Desirable in the Personnel of the 
House Staff?’; Dr. Frederick R. Giffin 
of Philadelphia, ‘‘What Means Should Be 
Taken to Keep the Atmosphere of the 
House Cheerful?’; Mrs. Oscar E. Mertz 
of Germantown, ‘How Can the Conference 
Help Furnish the House?’, “How Can 
the Churches and Individuals of the Con- 
ference Best Advance the Interests of 
the House?’; Arthur Shrigley of Phila- 
delphia, “What Is to Be Gained by the 
Immediate Opening of the House?’; 
George IE. Nitzsche, “Is It Advisable to 
Have in the Priestley House a Library 
for Books on Liberal Thought?’; Dr. 
William L. Sullivan, “What Should the 
Priestley House Accomplish for the Uni- 
tarians?” 

Reports from the groups were made 
after luncheon, which was addressed by 
Mme. Paul Hyacinthe Loyson of Paris, 
France. Rey. William A. Vrooman of Wil- 
mington, Del., summarized the reports. 

New officers for the conference were 
elected as follows: Rev. Robert A. Miller 
of Lancaster, Pa., president; Mrs. Edward 
Cunningham of Philadelphia, vice-presi- 
dent; and Mrs. William E. Severance of 
Harrisburg, Pa., secretary and treasurer. 


Proctor Academy Notes 


The annual Proctor banquet held at the 
Commander Hotel, Cambridge, Mass., May 
20, was a great success. About 100 guests 
were present. William Roger Greeley 
acted as toastmaster. William I’. Kidder 

-of New London, Conn., president of the 
graduating class at Proctor, greeted the 
guests and Raymond W. Hull of Mystic, 
Conn., represented the undergraduate 
body. The principal speaker was Roger 
-T. Twitchell, headmaster of Browne and 
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Nichols School. Philip P. Sharples brought 
greetings from the board of -trustees and 
Mrs. Thomas G. Rees spoke for the AI- 
liance. Dancing followed the speaking 
with music by the Knowlton trio. 

The pupils of William Giles Hazard, 
teacher of music, gave a recital May 26 
in the chapel. The following pupils ren- 
dered selections: Miss Phyllis A. Weed, 
Miss Joy S. Harlow, Miss Betty Ann 
Harlow, Miss Margaret B. Adams, Miss 
Jane M. Stone and Josiah Fuller. 

Friday afternoon, June 3, the Junior 
School presented the Colonial Operetta 
“Charter Oak” in the Town Hall, 
Andover. 

The closing day recognition exercises 
of the junior school took place Saturday, 
June 4. Boys of the eighth grade were 
presented their certificates of promotion 
to the upper school by Headmaster 
Wethereil. Following these exercises 
parents of the boys were luncheon guests 
of the school. The following boys were 
promoted: F. Harold Saxby of Sharon. 
Mass.; Ray P. Bartlett of Winchendon, 
Mass.; Ralston B. Darley of Lexington, 
Mass.; Dana C. Stockbridge of Andover, 
N.H.; Jay Messer of Potter Place, N.H.; 
Llewellyn Gwyther of New London, 
Conn.; Allen L. Mitchell of Wilmot Flat, 
N.H., and Walter S. Blake of Hill, N.H. 

The annual “Flag Rush” took place 
Saturday afternoon, June 4. 

At Mount Vernon, N.H., May 26, Stearns 
School defeated Proctor 8 to 4. 

The final examination period is June 
Oe a). all. 

The Commencement program is as fol- 
lows (all appointments, E. 8S. T.). Sun- 
day, June 12, 5 p.M., Baccalaureate Sery- 
ice in the Chapel—preacher: Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot of Boston, Mass. Monday, June 13, 
11 a.m., Class Day exercises in chapel. 
4 p.m., Alumni business meeting in Recita- 
tion Building. 6 p.m., Alumni Banquet in 
chapel. 8 p.M., Proctor Players present 
“The Magistrate” by Pinero, followed by 
dancing in the Town Hall. 12 m., Candle- 
light Service in chapel. Tuesday, June 
14, 11 a.m., Graduation exercises in chapel 
—Speaker: Rev. Herbert Hitchen of West 
Newton, Mass. 


Minneapolis Church Has 
; Fiftieth Annual Meeting 


The fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the Unitarian church of Minneapolis, 
Minn., was recognized at the annual 
dinner and business meeting, at the Radis- 
son Hotel, April 13. 

Before an audience of, five hundred 
people, George S. Wilson, connected with 
the society for forty-five years, told of 
the early struggles and experiences of the 
brave little group which founded it. Prof. 
F. M. Rarig of the University of Minne- 
sota spoke on “What This Society Means 
to the Community”; and Rev. Raymond 
B. Bragg, secretary of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, spoke on “What This 
Society Means to the Liberal World’. All 
these addresses were received with un- 
usual interest and enthusiasm. The annual 
business meeting was then held. Reports 
of the various officers showed the affairs 
of the society in excellent condition. The 
attendance held up well during the year. 
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The Sunday services were regularly broad- 
cast over the radio; about forty thousand 
published sermons were distributed during 
the year, and the treasurer reported all 
bills paid as well as a reduction of the 
deficit accumulated some years ago. As a 
result of the annual budget campaign, the 
finance committee reported that the budget 
for the coming year had been fully 
covered. During this campaign two hun- 
dred and fifteen new subscribers were 
listed, who take the place of about an 
equal number of members who were un- 
able to subscribe on account of unemploy- 
ment or curtailed income. The total sub- 
scribers number about eleven hundred. 
In order to make the financial burden of 
the church as light as possible, the budget 
for the coming year was reduced almost 
twenty per cent. without curtailing any 
of the society’s activities. 

The following officers were elected: 
Trustees: Mrs. George M. Haywood and 
Roy N. Thorshoy; council: William Ryder, 
Eric J. Granlund, °O. A. Hankey, Axel 
Falk, John P. Samels, Ward J. Sharbach, 
C. H. Chalmers, E. W. Moeller, Edward F. 
Seestrom, H. B. Lewis, L. E. Jordan, Mrs. 
Charles Lundquist Mrs. Charles A. Hed- 
lund, Mrs. A. W. Bollum, Mrs. George R. 
Martin, Miss Mercedes Nelson, Mrs. F. M. 
Rarig and Mrs. H. B. Gislason. 


Personals 


The marriage of Miss Elizabeth Phalen, 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. Paul §S. Phalen 
of Somerville, Mass., and Henry Chaun- 
cey, assistant dean of Harvard College, 
took place at Newton, Mass., June 4. 


Dr. Edward BH. Allen, former director 
of the Perkins Institution for the Blind 
of Watertown, Mass., a member of the 
Unitarian church of Watertown, Mass., 
was awarded a gold medal by the Na- 
tional Institute of Social Sciences at its 
annual dinner May 12 for his work in 
promoting the education of the blind. 


Dr. Bernard S. Meyer of the depart- 
ment of botany at Ohio State University 
was elected vice-president of the Ohio 
Academy of Science at a convention of the 
academy April 30. Dr. Meyer is the son 
of Rev. J. F. Meyer of the Unitarian 
chureh of Columbus, Ohio. 


Rey. ©. J. Staples, Northboro, Mass., 
has a sermon in The Homiletic Review 
for June, 1932, “No Thoroughfare”. The 
editor says, “Two things emerge: (1) the 
excellence and suggestiveness of the title; 
(2) the many-sidedness of its possible 
adaptation.” 


Theological Education Society 


The following officers were elected at 
the annual meeting of the Society for Pro- 
moting Theological Education, in Boston, 
Mass., May 18: President-emeritus, Dr. 
Howard N. Brown of Framingham, Mass. ; 
president, Rey. Abbot Peterson of Brook- 
line, Mass.; vice-president, Rey. George H. 
Reed of Winchester, Mass.; secretary, Rev. 
Fred R. Lewis of Beverly, Mass.; treas- 
urer, Gorham Dana of Brookline, Mass. 


offer 


The get-rich-quick schemes that 
you a return of 25 per cent. on your money 
never undertake to explain what will hap- 


- 


pen to the other 75 per cent. 


“Mhe whole business of economy is 
mixed up with dislike.” “Yes”, said Mr. 
Beeny, “that’s unhappily true. But there 
are some things we don’t dislike as much 
as others. Let’s begin with those.” 

—Punch. 


Two old friends met a few days ago. 
One was a minister, the other a Christian 
business man, “How are you getting on?” 
asked the minister. “Splendidly!”  an- 
swered the other, with a happy smile. “I 
have lost nothing but my money.” 


At a Unitarian conference meeting in 
Birmingham, says The Inquirer, London, 
it was reported that certain bright young 
people are tired of our stodgy stuffy 
prayers and want something crisp and 
snappy. Something like this, perhaps, 
taken from a writer in a German reli- 
gious paper: ‘In my prayers, I am 
tempted to offer thanks for Literatur- 
geschichte, Quellengeschichte, Formesges- 
chichte, and all the other blessings of this 
life.” 


Tommy does not at all agree with Miss 
Harris’s opinion that the French arrange 
their living-rooms in a manner more 
suited to family life than we do (notes 
“M.E.D.”). Lately he asked John—a 
young school-fellow—to tea. John, who 
came from a much larger house, said with 
surprise: “What, have you got only one 
room? We have a dining-room and a draw- 
ing-room.” “Ob, have you?” said Tommy, 
undaunted. “Well—we draw in the dining- 
room.”—Manchester Guardian. 


Bishop Charles E. Locke, who has just 
retired from the episcopacy of the 
Methodist Bpiscopal Church, remembers 
a sermon he preached that displeased a 
genius. “I know that she was a genius”, 
he says, “because of her poor spelling, and 
because she described me in very frank 
terms. She was displeased with the posi- 
tion which I took with reference to spir- 
itualism, and she said in her letter, and 
underscored it two or three times. “You 
are a l-y-r-e’, and then —‘You are a l-y-r-e 
of the blackest t-i-p-e.’ Well, I had always 
thought that I was some kind of musical 
instrument, but I had gotten an impres- 
sion somehow that I was a mouth organ.” 


A noted preacher has retorted to the 
complaint of some of his parishioners be- 
cause he does not visit them, that he can- 
not be “ringing door bells’, with all his 
other duties. This reminds Burris Jenkins 
of the picturesque Zack Sweeney of In- 
diana who told him many years ago what 
he did in the case of people who forever 
insisted that he should call on them, who 
were all the time saying, “You haven't 
been to see me yet.” He said, “Burris, 
when they keep saying that to me, I stand 
it for a while; then I go. I take my Bible 
along with me. I read to them. I ask them 
questions about their life and their sins. 
Then I pray with them. I labor with them. 


And they never ask me to come back any 


more.” 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
Send contributions to the 
Treasurer—Albert A. Pollard 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bey. Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 530 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Capitol 2900 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroidsries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


Cox SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


( BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

COURSES: Business Administration, Ac- 

counting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 

graphic Secretarial, Stenographic, Busi- 

ness, Bookkeeping and Finishing. 

156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


When ordering change of 


address send old 


new address. 


please 
as 


JUNE 9 1932 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 A.M. Communion service immedi- 
ately after morning service on the first Sunday 


of each month. All seats free at all services. | 


The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
School and Tremont Streets. 
Howard N. Brown, 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Ray- 
mond C, Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
Ministers, 


11 A.M. Morning Prayer with sermon by Rev. | 


Arthur L. Agnew, York Street Presbyterian 
Church, Belfast, Ireland. 


Rev. | 
D.D., Rev. John Carroll | 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649). _ 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rev. | 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. From June 12 _ 


to 
the other churehes in 
Arlington Street Church. 


Union Services at 


September 18 the congregation will join | 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 


TARIAN CHURCH 
Euclid Avenue at East 82nd Street. Rev. Dil- 


(Universalist-Unitarian), | 


worth Lupton and Rev. Paul Harmon Chapman, | 
ministers. 9.30 a.M., Church School; 11 A.M., 


Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS—THE FIRST. PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
Dr. Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Strect, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 Hast 80th Street. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 
6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 
Rate card furnished on request. 


: FOR RENTAL—Pleasant summer cottage 
in quiet surroundings, seven rooms and bath, 
open fire-place, screened porch. Rent, $400 for 
season. Children welcome. For further in- 
formation, apply to Miss Hpipn Houmps, 
Wapping Road, Kingston, Mass. 


WANTED—To board two boys, ages 4-14, | 


on farm. For particulars write W. W. Rock- 
woop, La Grange, Ohio. 
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Readers of THE CurIstTIAN REGISTER who 
would like to introduce the paper to their 


friends may be glad to know that on receipt | 


of a post card giving names and addresses 
the office will send a post-free copy of the 
current issue. 


Subscribe NOW for 


Founded in 1821 


$3.00 A YEAR 
Sane, Progressive, Spiritual, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 9 


